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to make money from farming by prevent- 
ing losses from insect pests is clearly and 
effectively pointed out by Professor Conradi 
of Clemson College. “The weevil,” he says, 
“has brought about changed conditions and 
new problems to the farmers of the South, and 
not the least of these is the control of farm 
pests other than the boll weevil.” Control the 
insect pests to the best of your ability.. Page 
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Farmers Must Learn to Be Business Men.—We 
must not expect the impossible, and we must 
be ready to give our marketing organizations 
the benefit of strict business dealing on our 
part, and we must expect it to be strict and 
businesslike in its dealings with us. Only in 
this way can it develop the efficiency which 
will insure increased profits to all of us.. Page 
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What Do You Know About Lumber?—There are 
a good many things about lumber that some 
grown-ups don’t know. How many people 
know what makes a freshly-cut plank cup and 
warp when put in the sun? Why do you use 
hickory wood for axe handles? Uncle P. F. 
always has something of value to grown folks 
as well as the boys and girls .......... Page 12 
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Can Cows Be Protected From Flies Econom- 
ically?—“To prevent the stable fly, it is nec- 
essary to prevent their reproduction. Clean 
up around the straw stack, or better still, 
spread the straw on the land and plow it un- 
der, and leave no piles of manure, straw or 
other material around in which the flies can 
breed.” Prevention seems much better than 
any cure Page 
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The “Sport” of Gardening.—“If I were a news- 
paper manager instead of merely an editor, I 
would have daily articles on gardening in the 
sporting columns, along with chess and other 
contests of wit and brawn. I mention chess 
particularly, because it requires brains—lots 
of brains; and so does gardening,” said Henry 
T. Finck. Make it a rule to always read the 
Garden and Orchard column 
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Henry Cranks the Car.—Doesn’t the Brooks fam- 
ily have the most trouble! Henry should have 
known better than to try to crank that car 
until the spark was adjusted. But doesn’t 
Mrs. Brooks “beat the world’! She always 
knows what to do in an emergency. Just see 
what she did this time before the doctor got 
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Steady Increases in Prices of Farm Crops.— 
“Now at last, however, times are getting 
better for the farmer. Wheat prices in April 
this year were more than one-fourth higher 
than the 1921 low price, corn more than one- 
third higher, and cotton more than 60 per 
cent higher. Unfortunately most of the held 
cotton has’ passed out of the hands of the 
original producers.’ 
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Closed Car Comforts 
For All Seasons 


No previous closed car standard 
prepares you for the quality you 
find in the Essex Coach. 


That is what gives such emphasis 
to its low price. Buyers accus- 
tomed to pay far more for like 
advantages, must see the Coach 
to gain a fair conception of what 
s offered. 


And These Values 
Are Lasting 


The Coach gives all the utility, 
protection and comforts of the 
closed car. By quantity produc- 
tion the essential closed car ad- 
vantages are made possible at 
this price. 


And remember you get these 
closed car qualities on the famous 
Essex chassis, which holds more 
distinguished contest and service 


records than any light car in the 
world. 


The Coach stays in condition. It 
has the lively performance of 
an open car, and its riding ease 
makes light of country travel. 
All-season protection, reliability, 
and a large carrying capacity in 
the rear locker make it ideal for 
country service. 


See This Important 
Money Saving 


It gives hundreds the closed car 
they want at from $500 to $1000 
less than they expected to pay. 


And those who planned to get an 
open car, find the Coach fills their 
wants more completely, and at 
even less cost than any open 
car of comparable quality. You 
should see the Coach, too. It 
may be the very car you want. 


Touring, $1095 Cabriolet, $1295 Coach, $1345 Sedan, $1895 
Freight and Tax Extra 


Essex Motors, 


Detroit, Mich. 











THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR PAYER 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4777724 


oil is sent 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢verv 4 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
The shafts run in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically e! 
Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
ite gears enclosed and run in oil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 


Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. ‘The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 


oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


Write Chicago Moines cs vice in Pumps, Pump Jacks, Hay 
for Conar. AERMOTOR CO. cere’ cy Minneapolis Oatdana | Tien deo tonsers eo 









PUMP rary 


With your gasoline engine or motor, 

a Myers Pump Jack gives you plenty 

of water all the time. Easily 

attached to any windmill pump @ 

without disturbing pumpor pipe. gg “ . 


Several styles. All have heavy , 
machinecutgears, steelshaft- ¢ 
ing and pins, and are built 
with either wood or steel side 
arms. Simple aad rugged, 
they stand yearsofhard use. 
Each one bears the Myers stamp of 
quality It isa mark of betterser- / 























Railway Mail Clerks 


Get 
$1600 to $2300 Year ; 


. MEN—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 


RWANTED! 


SS U.S. RAILWAY 


you. orwritedirect 
Tho F. E. - : 
& Bre. Co 
485 Charch St. 
Ashiand, Oino 






























Steady Work Pd : 
@ 
No Layolis o,Franklin, institute, Dept. F 246, Rochester, N.Y. 
Paid Vacations ¢ Si: Sed me X charge, (1) samplo Raitway Mail 
8 of 
c ed oe: sufficient. o coming U. 8. Government cuaminaiions; (3) list of many 
# Government jobs now obtainable < 
Send Coupon today—SURE @ Name : MINE 5s fi shided tresses The Great Farm Builder 
j Works in any woil. Makes V-shaped drainage or ir- 
= te dite eS —— hake ches down to four ype . 
oe wo8 labor o men ene CVE: re * stec! 
Always say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer” whea you write one Reversible. ‘cope o7 oer 


of our advertisers. Then we guarantee you a square deal 





















Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 














Breast Feeding 


OTHERS’ milk is the normal food 

for young babies up to the time they 
are able to take solid food. There is no 
substitute for mothers’ milk, but it mus; 
be remembered that 
breast-feeding does 
not of itself guaran- 
tee a healthy baby; 
breast-feeding is on- 
ly effective in pro- 
portion to the care 
the mother takes of 
herself. She should 
eat plenty of nour- 
ishing food and take 

DR. WASHBURN an abundance of lj- 
quids, avoid constipation, get sufficient 
sleep and rest, outdoor exercise, and 
recreation. All good nourishing food 
can be turned into milk, but plenty of 
milk in the mother’s diet always makes 
more and better breast milk for the baby, 

If the mother’s milk should become 
scanty and inadequate, even with plenty 
of food and drink, the baby should be 
given bottle milk to supplement the 
breast. In such a case it is better to give 
some of both breast and bottle milk at 
one feeding, rather than alternate the 
two; for the breast is apt to dry up if 
the child does not nurse at least every 
feur hours. It should be remembered 
that some breast milk is much better than 
none at all and even a small amount 
should be continued at least during the 
first six months of the baby’s life. 

When it is found that the mother’s 
milk does not agree with the baby, the 
following should be tried before the baby 
is weaned: 

1. The mother should try to improve 
the quality of the milk by more attention 
to her diet, the intake of liquids, and the 
details of her daily life. Often over- 
work and worry on the part of the moth- 
er is the cause. 

The baby should be fed at regular 
four-hour intervals—by the clock. This 
allows the food to be digested and the 
stomach and bowels to get a rest be- 
tween each feeding. 

3. Shorten the length of single feed- 
ings. The baby may be getting more 
food than he can use. 

4. Give one-half to one ounce of cool- 
ed boiled water before each nursing. 
This will be the remedy in case the 
mother’s milk is too rich. 

5. If the breast milk is insufficient in 
quantity or quality, give diluted cow's 
milk after one or more nursings each h day. 


| THE FARM RADIO. 
Great | Possibilities in ‘Radio 


T THE recent radio conference in 
Washington, Mr. W. A. Wheeler 
represented the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and declared: 

“There is no single use of radio, ex- 
cept for marine and aerial purposes, 
that should take precedence over its 
utilization for the benefit of agricul- 
ture. There are more than 32,000,000 
people on farms, comprising nearly 
one-third the total population of the 











United States Most of these people 
re located where they are practically 
cut off from immediate contact with 
the outside world. The radio is the 


ouly means of getting to them quickly 
at small cost the economic information 
necessary in the proper conduct of 
their business.” 

Mr. Wheeler outlined the Depart- 
ment’s method of broadcasting weath- 
er, crop and market reports from radio 
telegraphy and radiophcne stations © 
the Post Office Department. Daily 
market reports on the livestock, graim, 
cotton, hay, feed, fruits and vegetable 
markets are broadcasted over virtually 
the entire United States, and farmers 
located almost anywhere can receive 
them either direct or with the assist- 
ance of amateur operators. 

A sudden frost may kill an entire 
fruit crop. By radio, warnings of se- 
vere temperature changes or © 
storms can be instantly flashed to an 
entire district. 

With regard to the broadcasting * 
music and entertainment Mr. Wheek 
stated that “anything in the way of 
entertainment that will afford the 
farmer even a_ slight divertisement 
from his daily labors will ammeasur- 
ably redound to the benefit of the 





whole nation,” 
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| Livestock and Dau y Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















e. Meal Keeps the Skin of 
Horses More Healthy 





eral tendency to attribute such ail- 
t or other defects to the feed it has 
This is particularly 


something outside the standard feeds is 
included in the ration. Thi 
I e any trouble to the feed is so 
that there is scarcely a feed in 

se that has not been reported to us as 
causing some disease or bad effect. F 


e 
y 
e 
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when that feed has been 
Anything short of broken bones 
[ lightning was not too 
fetched to be laid to the cottonseed 
fed, even though the amount used 
y not have been over 
day to a _ e-ponen animal. 
been reported to us 
of obser vations of the 


s also a peti tendency to 
hat any seca result | in feeding to 


ly numerous with A 
when cottonseed mea 


Skin Irritation of Horses and Mules 


CERTAIN troublesome 
tation in horses and mules is very 





disappears when 
cool weather returns in the f 


times occur, the hair 
or is rubbed off and the 
rough and scurfy. 


falls out more or 


These animals gen- 
erally suffer more from heat, rub them- 
selves because of the itching ‘and suffer 
a loss of usefulness as a result of this 


found that has proved satisfactory, 
cause we probably have 
ed the definite cause of the trouble. 
During the last few years since we 
have been urging with greater insist- 
ence that our horses 
one to two pounds of cottonseed mea 


not yet learn- 


and mules be fed 


several have reported that this feeding 
ot cottonseed meal has had a very 
nounced good effect on this skin erup- 
In some cases animals that form- 
suffered regularly f i i 
trouble in the late spring and summer 
ve suffered much less or 

In other cases, a decided improve- 





feeding of cottonseed 


Cottonseed Meal Produces Soft Pliable 


but close observers 


ed whe n cottonse sed mez il has 





and mules, but. we 





number of re- 
effects to 
trial. 


sufficient 
apparent 
one in giving it a 
Only enough cottonseed meal should 
be fed to balance the ration—say one 
to two pounds a day, according to the 
other feeds used. 


Good Milk Means Clean Milk 


N THE dairy, bad flavors and “bad 
acting” milk are not due to the cow 
or the feed, but to “dirt” and bad hand- 


have had a 
ports of its 
justify any 


gi vod 


ling. Undesirable bacteria is another 
way of stating it, but the Tennessee 
Extension News says, “The Modern 
Way to Spell Bacteria D-i-r-t.” 


remembered that 
would regard 
often be nothing 
the viewpoint 

the careful 


be 


person 


But it must 
vhat the average 
as “cleanliness” may 
short of “filthiness” from 
the bacteriologist 
dairyman. Bad flavors occasionally 
come from the feed, but the cow is 
very seldom to blame. When milk has 
bad odors, bad flavors, sours too quick- 
ly, curdles while becomes ropy, 
froths in churning, or there other 
difficulties or troubles it is almost cer- 


of or 


sweet, 
are 


tain that the trouble lies in the hand- 
ling, at some point after the milk has 
lefi the cow or while it was leaving 
the cow, being milked 

The “cowy” flavor of milk is “cow 
dirt,” the “soaty” flavor or odor of 


“soat dirt,” according to the 
It is not always easy 
right during warm 
all these troubles 


milk is also 
best authorities. 
to handle milk 
weather, but nearly 
with milk, no matter how careful we 
may think we have been, are due to 
faults in handling. If milk has no bad 
flavor when drawn, then it is likely to 
remain “good” if the udder and flanks 
of the cow are clean and have been 
wiped off with a damp cloth, or if they 
are dirty, they have been washed off 
and wiped before the milking starts; 
if the hands and clothes of milkers are 
clean and he milks in a clean manner, 
instead of wetting the teats with milk 
and letting it drip from the teats and 
his hands into the bucket; if the milk- 
ing is done in a clean place free from 
dust: if the milk vessels have been first 
washed with cool water, then with 
clean water, some good washing pow- 


der and a brush (avoid the dish rag) 
and then scalded with boiling water 
and afterward exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun in some place where 
they will not collect dust; and if it is 
kept in a clean place free from bad 


odors and at a right temperature. A 
temperature which will keep milk long 
enough in summer to suit our purposes 
may be difficult to maintain without 
ice, but bad flavors are not due to this 
rapid souring. 

When undesirable bacteria 
into the dairy, when the 
get inoculated with them and they de- 
velop in sufficient numbers to cause 
trouble it is sometimes a little difficult 
to get rid of them; but by following the 
above directions it can be done [t 
s not a bad plan, the milk de- 

elops bad flavors after being drawn 

the cow, or acts badly in any 
other way, to put a teacup full of sour 
buttermilk that has the natural 
flavor into each gallon of 
fresh mill The rapid develop 
of the natural so ring bacteria, 
they de 
“smothe 
of many 


get 
once 


once 


vessels 


when 


ve 
from 


milk or 
or correct 
the 
ment 
when 
mally, 
opment 
kinds 
The good old cow is too 
ed. Recently a correspondent regretted 
the necessity of selling a good cow be- 
cause she’could not get the cream to 
churn right, and another because the 


‘milk curdled whilg the, clabbeg renga in- 


rapidiy and 
or prevent the devel- 


of the undesirable 


‘velop 


often blam- 


must 
in 
seems 

in 
not 


the cow 
she appea 

idder 
develops 
cow is 


We insist, 
blamed, for if 
good health and the 
sound, any trouble which 
the milk after it leaves the 


ed sweet. 
not be 


rs 


it) one case out of a thousand due to 
any fault of the cow. 
Can Cows Be Protected From Flies 


Economically 
with the approach of 


VERY year, 
summer, we have numerous re- 


quests for something that will keep 


flies off livestock, particularly dairy 
cows. The flies which cause most 
trouble are of two kinds: the stable 
fly and the sd-called horn fly The 


former looks a good deal like the com- 


mon house fly to the average person, 
but is an entirely different fly, while 
the horn fly, being only about one-half 
the size of the house fly, is generally 
recognized for what it is 

These flies annoy and 
and also the milkers and must 
siderable harm, but they either 
harm than generally supposed or 
mixtures used to keep them off the 
do nearly as much harm to the 
as to the flies. A number of 
experiments have failed to any 
material increase either in but or 
milk flow from cows protected from 
the flies by the application of materials 


cattle 
con- 
do less 
the 


ho Ses 


do 


COWS 
cows 
show 


tertat 


to the hair and skin, over those in the 
same herd not so protected. Any 
materials which will stay on the cattle 
for a fair length of time and repel the 
flies, lust contain some sticky or 
greasy substance in them, and these 
collect dust and dirt and to a éertain 


Ww ith the natural activ- 
the skin. 


extent interfere 
ities or functions of 


Protective Fly Remedies Impracticable 


a VIEW of all the facts and consid- 
ering the cost of the materials and 
the labor of applying them, the writer 
has serious doubts of the practical 
benefits of any applications yet discov- 
ered for the protection of from 
these flies. It is a fact, however, that 
most people think these fly repellents 
do good and that it is necessary to ap- 


COWS 


ply something to protect their cows 
from these fly pests. 

Of course, there are two ways “of 
protecting the stock from the stable fly 
and the horn fly. These are by pre- 
venting the flies appearing in large 
numbers by destroying their breeding 
places and by putting something on 


the animals that will repel the flies or 
keep them off. 


It seems that neither is entirely 
practicable or satisfactory. The stable 
fly breeds most largely around straw 


stacks and in the piles of horse manure 


near the horse stable in which there is 
a large admixture of straw that has 
been used for bedding. [t breeds bet- 
ter in oat straw than wheat straw, but 
in any such materials it may breed 
more or less. 

It feeds on the blood of animals 


and 
annoy- 


the skin to suck the blood 
the animals pain and 


piercing 
causing 
from 21 to 25 
v1 ditions ire favor- 
and 
breed 

ym the 


res 





here the ¢ 
oisture, warm weather 
material in) which to 
the complete velopment fr 
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Destroying Breeding Places 


» igs PREVENT th table fly, it is 
ductior C 
stack, 


on the 


to pre nt their repro 
in up 
1 " : 
or better st spre 
land and plow it 
f manure, straw 


in which 


under 
or ot 


the flies c: 


no piles o 
rial around 
breed. 

The eggs of 
chiefly on the 
droppings of the cattle. The eggs hatch 
and flies dey only: when the 
droppings of the cows remaity moist 


cone 


laid 
fresh 


fly are 
of the 


the horn 
surtace 


the relop 








long enough, If it were practicable to 


spread the fresh piles of cow manure 
every day so that the material would 
dry out in the hot sunshine, it would 


prevent the development of large num- 
bers of horn flies. It is, therefore, ap- 
parent that if the cows are to be pro- 
tected from horn flies it must be done 
by some other means than preventing 
the br reeding of the flies, for the drop- 
pings cannot be economically spread 
sufficiently often in large pastures to 
make control by this method practic- 
able. Something must be applied to 
the cows to protect them. That is keep 
the flies off the cattle if they are to be 
protected. y 





As previously stated there is some 
doubt as to whether it pays to apply 
materials to cows to protect them 
irom fies. In the opinion of the 
writer it is not economical, but it may 
be humane and may satisfy the owner, 
and especially is it likely to be ap- 
proved by the milkers. But materials 
are going to be applied whether they 
do more or less harm than the flies. 
Many commercial fly repellents are on 
the market and most of them we be- 
lieve are fairly effective. Many kinds 
ot home mixtures are also used, some 
of which are equally as effective as the 
ready xed commercial produc The 
lighter materials such as kerosene 
emulsion and solutions of the coal-tar 
dips, disinfectants, etc., are generally 
applied by means of a spray pump. 
The lighter the material, the less oil or 
other substance that sticks to the hair, 
the more frequently it has to be ap- 
plied, but probably the less harm it 


does the cow and the less objectionabte 
it becomes from that standpoint. 

The 
oils 


heavier materials, consisting of 
admixtures of tar, etc., are 
generally applied with a brush to those 
parts the body the cows most 
largely attacked by the flies. These are 
the parts most difficult for the cow to 
reach with her tail or head—a favorite 
place is around the base of the horn 
and over the shoulders or just back of 


and 


ot of 


them; but they may attack any part 
ot the body. 

Work animals are frequently pro- 
tected from the stable fly by nets. 
darkening the stables, and screening 


windows. Cattle are also protected by 
screening the windows, but when thig 
is done rope or canvass curtains must 
be arranged at the doors to brush the 
flies off as the cattle enter the stable. 
Large fly traps are also used around 
the barns and one is made to set in 
the windows. 


Homemade Mixtures to Repel Flies 

HE following are a few of the many 

homemade mixtures used for put- 
ting on cows with spray pump or large 
brush to repel the horn fly If put on 
often enough they are effective, 
as are the commercial preparations. 


one of the many 


fairly 


1. One part of some 
1 





coal tar infectants or dips on the 
market and 50 parts of water. Put on 
the cattle with a spray pump once or 
twice a day for a week and then less 
frequently as required to protect the 
ittle 
2. Spray once a day for a few days 
Bae : : 
ind then less frequently as required to 
repel the fj +h +} . ker 
repei tne flies, with the common kero- 
ene emulsion, or a similar emulsion 
made with crude petroleum 
3. Resit 1 pound 
laundry ip 
Fish oil, % pint 
Water ous to mak 3 gallons 
Dissolye the resin in a solution of 
soap and water by heating. Apply with 
a brush. If to be used as a spray, add 
one-half pint of kerosen 
4. Fish oil, 50 parts 
Crude carbolic acid, 1 part 
Apply with a brush lightly 
5. Cottonseed oil. 50 nart 
Oil of tar, 4 p 
Apply lightly th a sh 
We repeat that we believe all th 


mixtures do as much harm as the flies 
and that, these applications use 


léss expense. 


are a 
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$12 (4) 


DontSend1Penny 
Just 


and I wiil sen 











send your name and 
address—no money— 
these sty- 





B\ You don’t pay one 
penny until they 





e 
strong leather which 
give exce) wear. 
Perforated medallion on toe. 
es J leather sole and rubber 
ery stylish. 
~ gee F- er Black. § 
oe to 8. Widths: D, E and EE. 

The hose are woven of fibre silk with 
reinforced high s agtend , soleand 
a pper part of cotton. 17 inches 
of silk. jock oom back. Same colors. 

One pair of hose with f 


DELIVERY FREE s3-.s-—". 


arrive pay the postman 
= yay We: oe paid the Soleecy charge -. 
@on’t find them all t you 


back and we will Fy = roftnd oir rn = at 
onee. Could anything be fairer? Order me 4 

| WALTER FIELD 0., Dept. D- 3039 | 
0. 4 BBEF R 


— Save your property —re-roof now 

Be tig while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 


PerRoll ("#55") $1.49 


2-Ply $1.89 - Ply $2.29 
Strictly A-i quality, no pot 4 or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, etc. Will not stick in rolls. 
Order today direct from Soutin’s Oldest and 

Largest Hachinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 








your name and 
ddress—no money. When 
72S 

















PAYS FOR ITSELF 
GETS ALL THE CREAM 
Skims Clean at any speed. 


Sharples Suction 
Feed Cream 


Separator 


PRICES $44 and up. 
Easy Terms. 
Address 
THE MOTOR CO., 
Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
High Point, Durham, 
Salisbury, Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina. 














Better Paint for Less Raw 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp., Washington, D.C. 








High Grade 
SLATE SURFACED MILL END ROOFING 


Red, Green, and Blue Black, 
85 


Each roll contains 108 square feet of rubber 
roofing. Nails and cement furnished free with 


each roll. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 
a Virginta. 


MIDDLINGS 


White, Always Uniform. 
Our Own Make. 
Write for Samples and Prices 
THE SIMMONS MILLING CO, 
135 W. Water St. Cincinnati, O. 





Fine, 














PUREBRED POULTRY 


Baby Chicks, Reduced Prices 535 May 











10,000 Chicks gee of eds rior eae from my 
ng purebr ties rom ture breeders 
only ur Bro n and White 
eli . 5 cl S, $4 $7.50 100, $14; 
500, $67.50; 13 Barred and W hite Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, and Rho 
Island Reds, per 25, $4.50: 50, $8: 100, $15; 500, $7¢ 
Mixed chicks, 25, $3 50; 50, $6.50; 100, $12. Live dk 


livery guaranteed by prepaid parcel post. 6, 8 and 
10-weeks-old pullets. Valuable circular. 


Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


20,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS, 12 varicties. 
Best laying strains. Incubate 10,000 eggs daily. 
€atalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live delivery. 











Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


F. MASSEY : | 








Borers in Watermelon Vines 


DESIRE some information about 

watermelons. There is a little worm 
which starts in at the base of the plant 
and bores in the stems and they soon die. 
Please advise me how-to stop them.” 


Of course, it is difficult to akways diag- 
nose a trouble which I have not seen. 
But from what you say, I would think 
that the “worm” is the larva of the 12- 
spotted diabrotica, a little beetle that 
often eats up the plants of melons and 
others of that class just as they come 
through the soil, Later they lay eggs at 
the base of the plants, and the larvae 
hatch and bore into the vine stem and 
feed on the plant. They go into the 
pupa state to hatch out and start in again 
the next season. Dust around the stems 
with calcium arsenate so that the poison 
will be ready for the borers as soon as 
they hatch. 


Bugs Eating Watermelons 


NOTHER reader has his watermelons 

eaten up by bugs as soon as they ap- 
pear above ground. Doubtless this is 
the diabrotica mentioned above or its 
near relative, the striped diabrotica. We 
can prevent these from eating the young 
plants by keeping the little plants cov- 
ered with dust of some sort, even dry 
road dust will stop them. The best dust 
is air-slaked lime with a little powdered 
lead arsenate or calcium arsenate mixed 
in it to bother and kill them. 


Why Not Get Letter? 


R. F. C. Black sent a stamp for 

a reply and gave his post office 
address “Rabun Gap, S. C.” The reply 
was sent at once and has been re- 
turned, “Uncalled for and unknown.” 
Another party sent stamp and gave 
address, “King, N. C.” This, too, was 
returned with the same endorsement. 
It is rather odd that men will go to 
the trouble to send stamp for reply 
and then not ask at the post office 
for the reply. These letters can still 
be had. Inquiries which concern only 
the writer are never answered in the 
paper. We want the whole page in 
the paper to be of interest to many. 


Early Garden Peas 


“A Retonoen gave me some early 
green garden peas, but he did not 
know the name of the variety. I send 
you specimens and would like to know 
the name.” 

No one can tell the variety of a 
pea by the green seed. I can tell you 
the type of pea to which your sample 
belongs. It is one of the small extra 
earlies of the Alaska type and may 
be Alaska itself. These are early and 
prolific but are of poor table quality 
as compared with the wrinkled seed 
or Marrowfat type. We have now 
dwarf varieties of the wrinkled peas 
which are nearly as early. I have 
quit growing the little extra earlies 
and plant the Laxtonian, Suttons, 
Excelsior, and others. 


Moving Old Asparagus Bed 


WISH to dig up and move an as- 

paragus bed 10 to 20 years old, and 
also some daffodils. Wil it injure them 
to move them now?” 


It will not amount to much to move 
such old asparagus roots at any time 
but they should not be moved until the 
plants are dormant in late November. 
Then you can get good asparagus by 
sowing seed next spring as quickly as 
the old roots will give it. The Narcis- 
sus bulbs can be taken up now and 
tops cut off and the bulbs cured under 
cover and kept in a dark coo! place 
and replanted in early September. 


Wants to Grow Lily of the Valley 


fb od MY farm in North Carolina there 
is a deep cut, of no value for pasture, 
and at the same time very hard to cut 
grass. I would like to put it down in 
lily of the valley bulbs. The cut is 
rather an embankment on-the main road. 
The cut flowers of lily of the valley com- 





mand a good price. The cut is not 
shaded. What do you think of it?” 


You could hardly select a poorer 
location for lily of the valley. A hard 
clay country road cut or embank- 
ment fully exposed to the sun will 
hardly grow good plants or flowers. 
The flowers are grown and sold here 
but they are planted on moist sandy 
loam and level ground. The lily of 
the valicy, Convallaria majalis, grows 
plentifully in the high wooded val- 
leys of our western mountain section 
but always im more or less shade and 
in soil perennially moist. It thrives 
here in our level sandy soil on the 
north side of buildings and fences and 
on black reclaimed cypress swamp 
soil. It might grow after a fashion 
on the bank or cut, but that is best 
in grass. 


Sowing Peas to Turn Under for 
Wheat 


WANT to sow some peas to turn un- 
der for wheat in the fall.” 


Sow peas as soon as possible and 
turn them under in late August to give 
time for the peas to decay and the soil 
to get well settled. Of course the land 
will have to be kept harrowed to keep 
down weeds and to settle and fine the 
surface soil. But every time you har- 
row you will be adding to the wheat 
crop. Give the wheat 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate an acre and sow after 
the first white frost, five pecks an acre 
with a drill. 


Keeping Onions 
LEASE tell me how to keep onions?” 


First grow onions that will keep. 
Onions grown from sets seldom keep 
well. To grow onions that will keep, 
sow seed of the Southport Globe or the 
other New England varieties in Febru- 
ary in light and heavily-fertilized soil. 
These will ripen in June probably in 
your section. Pull them when the tops 
fall over and turn brown. Spread out 
in a hot place under cover to cure with 
tops on. When the tops are dry, store 
them in the darkest and coldest place 
at hand. Do not cut the tops till 
wanted for use. Any totally dark out- 
house will do for some freezing will do 
no harm but heat will make them 
sprout. The main difficulty is in the 
warm weather. 


Soil for Hydrangeas 
"WHAT kind of soil is needed for hy- 


drangeas to make blue flowers?” 


The hydrangea hortensia is the only 
variety that turns blue. This variety 
always turns blue when planted in 
strong clay loam. The florists are now 
offering many new varieties, pure white 
and various shades of pink and crim- 
son. But I have not seen any better 
than the old Hortensia (not Hortensis 
as some of our Latin wise folks call it 
for it was named after Queen Hor- 


tense). Some of the Japanese and our 
native arborescens are good white 
ones. Always plant hydrangeas on the 


north side of the house as they do bet- 
ter than in the hot sun. 


Cabbage for Late Heading 


HAT variety of cabbage will be best 
for late heading?” 


In your upper Piedmont section 
the seed for late cabbage should be 


sowed early in June and the seedbed 
never allowed to lack for water. 

good strain of the Late Flat Dutch 
is as good as any for general use. For 
one’s own table I prefer the Drum- 
head Savoy. These do not make as 
large heads as the late Drumhead or 
Flat Dutch, but are next to cauli- 
flower in quality. The most import- 
ant thing is the purity of the seed. 
Never buy low-priced seed nor seed 
sold in boxes in the stores. Get seed 
direct from a first-class seedsman. We 
have near here a man who grows and 
sells millions of early cabbage plants 
atone of the seed stores. I have 
never planted any of his plants until 
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this spring. I concluded to test them 
though I did not need them. I bought 
one of his bunches of 25 plants and 
set them by themselves in my garden, 
They have made a wonderful growth 
but in the 25 there are but four plants 
of the true Wakefield cabbage. There 
are several varieties, none of which 
look like early cabbage. He evidently 
buys the cheap seed. Any cabbage 
seed retailed for less than 10 cents a 
paper is not worth buying. 


Growing Second-crop Potatoes 


HAVE 20 acres of Cobbler potatoes 

now ready to dig (May 25) and am 
thinking of planting 20 acres from this 
crop. Would be glad to have your opin- 
ion concerning the same. Do you think 
that the Cobblers, planted right after 
digging, not later than June 10, will ger- 
minate quickly and mature before frost?’ 


If the potatoes are perfectly matured 
and the tops ripe, they will germinate 
if cut as usual, if planted in deep fur- 
rows and covered very lightly. Then 
work the soil to them as they grow and 
cultivate level to retain moisture. The 
Cobblers do not make as good a second 
crop as the Early Rose. The germi- 
nation will not be quick, and the crop will 
grow green until cut down by frost, if 
not hurt by late blight.To prevent this, 
spray with Bordeaux mixture. 


Rabbit Foot Clover 


SEND a plant that has appeared on 

my land, and stands knee-high and 
thick on thin land. What is it and is it 
of any value?” 

The plant is Trifolium arvense, com- 
monly called rabbit foot clover and win- 
ter clover. It is an annual like crimson 
clover, and grows plentifully here on 
poor sandy soil. Where the growth is 
heavy, it will help the soil considerably. 
I have never known it to be cultivated, 
sand the seed are not on the market. Two 
years ago, a lot near my place that has 
been lying uncultivated, grew up densely 
with this wild clover and stood over 
knee-high and perfectly dense. It was 
let die on the land, and I have not seen 
a plant there since. This seems to be its 
habit, to grow heavily one season and 
then disappear for several. As com- 
pared with crimson clover, it is not worth 
much, but use it when it appears. 


Home Demonstration Short Courses 
in South Carolina 


LLOWING is_a list of the county 

short courses for home demonstra- 
tion club members of South Carolina: 
Abbevilie+July 25-28, Due West College. 
Allendale—June 27-29, Allicndale. 
Anderson—July 12-14 Anderson College. 
Aiken—June 27-29, Edisto Academy. 


Bamberg—June 21-23, Carlisle School, Bam- 
berg, S. C. 
Barnwell—July 20-21, Barnwell. 


Beaufort—July 6-8, Beaufort. 

Cherokee—July 26-28, me pene College. 

Colleton—July 18- 19, *Walterboro. 

Darlington—June 1-2, Coker College 

Dillon—May 31-June 1-2, Little Rock. 

Greenwood—June 22-24, Lander College. 

Hampton—July 6-7, Hampto n, 

Horry—May 30-June 1-2, Myrtle Beach. 

Lexington and Richland— June 20-22, Chicora 
College, Columbia. 

Newberry—July 6-8, Newberry. 

Marion—July 6-8, Myrtle Beach. 

Sumter—July a7 15, Sumter. 

Union—July 26-28, Union. 

Cc larendon—June. 29- 30, Manning. 

Lancaster—July 5-7, Lancaster. 

Williamsburg—June 29-30, Kingstree. 


The members in each county are 
urged and requested to attend the 
county short course. Some of them are 
camps, either in tents or in school 
buildings. Interesting and attractive 
programs, full of “pep”, have been ar- 
ranged. LAURA W. BAILEY, 

Assistant State Home 
Demonstration Agent. 


FL OWERS around the yard add greatly; but 
put them around, not in the middle. Open 
spaces make the lawn look larger. 












BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St 


~ ao 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
25 S. 2nd St. Siaughter Bide. 


REGARDING 





COMMUNICATIONS 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRE 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTER 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Two years. ....-++++ $18 


One year..... 
Threo years. 


Six months..... aed 








ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 



























College Training Gives 
You the Advantage 


(Written especially for The Progressive Farmer) 





E. M. STATLER 

“Statler has the face of a man you 
would be glad to spend the night with,” 
one man remarked on seeing his pic- 
ture. He is president of Hotels Statler 
Co., Inc., which operates many hotels, 
including Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, the largest hotel in the 
world. The key to this man’s success 
is perhaps his steadfast determination 
that guests shall be provided with true 
hospitality and service. 






Write any or all of the Colleges listed below 
for Catalogs and full information about 
rates and courses of study. 








VIRGINIA: 
University of Virginia, University. 


Daleville College, Daleville. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Davidson College, Davidson. 


Lenoir College, Hickory. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 




















LEADING CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA COLLEGES 


CO-OPERATING IN THIS CAMPAIGN: 





Guilford College, Guilford College. 





You can’t begin too 
soon to try to find out 
which institution, all 
things considered, of- 
fers the best training 
for your boy or girl. 

Write for Catalogs 
promptly and inform 
yourself as to the ad- 
vantages of each insti- 
tution 


North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, College Station, Raleigh. 


Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Chicora College for Women, Columbia 








Furman University, Greenville. 
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Preventing Losses From 


Insect Pests 
By A. F. CONRADI 


Entomologist, Clemson Agricultural Coilege 


EKFORE the boll weevil i: ded 
the Cotton Belt, farm crop insects 
tively little atten- 


received comparati\ 





tion. The farmer those days was 
happy--as cotton was quite er- 
tainty and appeared to require no par- 


r With t 
the Cotton 





ticular skill in growi 
spread of the weevil over 
Belt the * 
than cotton has greatly 


Crops of little or no im 


growing ot! arm 





portance 








cotton was a certain betore e S 
of t! € wee vil nave pecome important 
crops, and with the increase of these 
crops there has ! an increase 
of the insects | em. Even 
the miscellane ects that 
were unable to attract the farmers’ at- 
tention in the healthy evil-free cot- 
ton ficlds of long ago Ww cause very 





serious concern when they appear on a 
weevil-weakened plantation. The wee- 
vil has brought about changed condi- 
tions and new prob! a 
of the South and not the least of 
is the control of farm pests other 
the boll weevil. 


The Red Spider—A Dry Weather Pest 








than 


HE red spider despises moisture as 
the boll weevil welcomes it. With 
the approach of dry weather the red 
spider may be expected to try to take 


the place of the weevil in damaging 


the cotton crop. Whether the out- 
breaks are severe or light it must be 
remembered that it does not take much 


insect injury these days to produce 
serious results on a cotton field already 
badly weakened by a weevil attack. 
Thorough cultivation is the first re- 
quisite in protecting the cotton against 
this pest. The terraces, ditch banks, 
and edges of the fields must be kept 
clean of weeds. The common violet so 
frequently planted about tenant houses 
on the cotton plantation is a nuisance, 
because it furnishes food and shelter 
for this pest winter and summer. We 
recognize it as. a beautiful flower and 
border plant, but this is rather expen- 
sive sentiment. There are plenty ofother 
beautiful plants that can be substituted 
for the common violet, and the land- 
owner should insist on this elimination 
from the cotton plantation. Of course 
the red spider can be easily controlled 
on violets, but you are not going to do 
it, because you claim you are too busy. 
Many farmers allow this pest to 
overrun the whole field before any ef- 
fort at control is made. Such efforts 
even if successful are expensive. When 


dry weather sets in, watch for the first 


“red ink spots” on the upper surface 
of the leaves. Examining the lower 
surface you will find the red spider 
with which you are familar. These 


first infested leaves should be removed 
by the plowman and put into a cotton 
picker’s sack which was _ previously 
soaked in kerosene and which he car- 
ries on his shoulder for this purpose. 
When infested plants are beyond con- 
trol they should be destroyed. Do not 
carry infested plants over the planta- 


tion unless they have been put in a 
vessel containing kerosene or some 
similar preparation; otherwise you will 
spread them over the plantation. When 
dying spots appear in the field these 
together with the neighboring cotton 
around them may be sprayed with 
lime sulphur, potassium sulphide, or 
nicotine, directions for the ise. of 








which may be secured upon appiica- 

tion to the extension division of your 

state. 

Watch for Army Worm in Vetch, 
Crab Grass, Alfalfa, and Sorghum 
©, DO not condemn vetch because 
the army ‘worm started there last 

seas nor alfalfa,nor sorghum. These 


valuable crops do not produce these 


1 ti 
pests but they are merely preferred 
food for these insects that will 
these crops before they go to 

To these farm 





go to 





others. 


crops under 


condemn 


these circumstances would be about as 
sensible as to condemn the peach tree 


because the cur 


orm preters this truit % reaklast, 
dinner, and supper 
Phere are three lines of attack when 


Nese 


pests appear. 








They prevented irom 
spreading wl y are noticed in the 
crab grass, vetch, r sorghum, by 
plowing a-deep furrow around the field 
over which a log is dragged irom time 
to time as the caterpillars are piled 
into this furrow Instead of this the 
margins of the fields may be dusted 


with poison. In some cases grazing is 





most effective, while on level ground it 
may be best to use a roller. Wherea 
road or driveway separates the in- 
fested from the threatened crop, a 
drag may be used. Of course if the 
infested grass or vetch is far enough 
advanced it is cut and cured. 

2. A forage crop iniested should b: 
treated with poison bran mixture pro- 
perly made up ind app! ed. The ex- 


tension divisions of the various states 
have published directions for making 
his mixture, as well as for applying it, 
and every farmer should have these 
handy so that he not be delayed in 
using this method when the need arises 
—for it is very effective and cheap. 


Wil 


3. Aiter cotton and corn have be- 
come infested these plants are dusted 
with calcium or arsenate of 
lead at the rate of about two pounds 
of the poison to an acre—less for very 
small plants and as much three 
pounds for cotton three 


“The Milk Man and His Cows” 


HE “milk man” is the ever notorious 
cotton and cornfield ant with which 
of course every farmer is familiar, 
while the “cows” are the notorious root 


and leat lice which the ants attend with 


arsenate 


as 


feet high. 


great solicitude. The louse can pros- 
per only in direct proportion to the 
neglect of cultivation.. A thrifty, ener- 


getic farmer who attends to the proper 
cultivation of his the ant’s 
worst enemy, because the ants cannot 
keep up the prosperity of their fami- 
lies and the f the lice when 
their trails are continually interrupted 
by an ever vigilant plowman. The win- 
ter cover crop followed by proper cul- 
tivation reduces these pests to a mini- 
mum. Should the increased efforts of 
weevil poisoning in 1922 establish with 
a degree of certainty that lice may be 
increased by the use of calcium arsen- 
ate it is believed the application of 
nicgtine, either as a dust or as a spray, 
to be an economic and effective con- 
trol. 


crop 1s 


success of! 


Fight the Grain Fly 


HE grain fly consists of millers and 
weevils that destroy our wheat and 
other stored grain. Thresh the wheat 
as practicable after harvest. 
storing it be sure that the 
bin or storage place is carefully clean- 


as soon 


Before 


ed of all rubbish. The storage place 
should be sufficiently tight so that it 
ean be successfully fumigated when 


that be comes necessary. 
The grain should be stored in build- 


| THE 








D° YOUR best to keep up with 

the cultivation. rhe best use 

| ¢ 1 1 1 

{ for tie cultivators is to keep grass 

ym getting started When the 

grass does get < 'd we are 
nore kely Oo have damage 

| the crop in removing the grass. 

| 

| 2. Make the side-dressing of 

| ? wa : 

| nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 

} monia, or nitrate of lime quite 

|} early. Don’t wait until the cotton 

m= 

| begins to put on squares. 


3. See that ali work stock, cat- 
| tle, hogs, sheep, dogs, and chickens 
| are always provided with plenty. of 


BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS — 
WEEK AND NEXT 


ings where it is nc necessary t have 
re, yecause Ca Ipt d pOr 
( 1 ¢ 
ed near re ‘ ade ” 
Ker trom expk ‘ ele - 
ti¢ oO t F ( as 
lig ti 
ng t ( d ( oul 
te. mm ré ‘ s trom < 
Dut imi adiately 


The Corn Budworm, Stalk Borer, and 
Ear Worm 


uaqworm ol! 


rHE 


Y, 
N attack 


corn does not 
corn 14 inches high or over 


When the leaves of the little corn plant 
stand up like the ears of a fox when 
at attention, then it should be re- 
planted, because “fox-eared” corn is 


never profitable. The principal attack 


on these pests should be made during 
the winter, and where this was not 
done during the last winter it is now 
too late. However, there is probably 
no other plant that responds more 


readily to good or bad treatment than 
the corn plant. The cornstalk borer 
and bill bug show their greatest dam- 


age in a dry season in neglected or 
badly-drained and cloddy corn fields, 
and for that reason proper, shallow cul- 
tivation to keep the field clean of 
weeds and to aerate the he 


soil is of t 
overcome t 


he 


greatest importance to 
attacks of these pests 
In the control of farm crop insects 

farmer should never forget that soil 
fertility is his most powerful weapon, 
the pest with which he deals 
weevil or ; 


whethe r 


is the 
The control of other farm 
1 


5 wer as 


other insect. 
crop 
has soil fer- 
tility as a and matter what 
method of control may be employed, 
ii the soil fertility is low and the culti- 
vation neglected, then the farmer 
fights a losing battle. 


boll some 
insects 
the boll weevil, 


basis, no 


A Timely Message to Friends of 
Coéperative Marketing 


HAVE read with much interest every- 

thing published in your paper con- 
cerning cooperative marketing as _ well 
as many items in other publications. I 
will say that I have been a supporter of 
the cooperative from and 
signed the first contract I had a. chance 
at. 


idea the first, 





The worst danger I can see to the mar- 
keting system is the ignorance existing 
among growers and their inability to un- 
derstand simple business usages. This 
is not any reflection whatever on the 
farmer who actually grows cotton and 
tobacco, nor is it meant to apply to all, 
or the majority of growers. When a 
large number of the cotton and tobacco 
growers of today should have been in 
school, they were working in the cotton 
and tobacco fields. The extremely low 
prices prevailing made it necessary that 
the crops should be produced by very 
cheap labor, which meant the women and 
children working in the fields from year’s 
end to year’s end. This situation has in 
some measure been relieved, but only 
slightly, and we are headed directly back 
towards the old condition of attempting 
to increase earnings by producing more 
and cheaper crops. This in turn leads to 
lower prices just as production is in- 
creased—only the decrease in price is 
much greater than the increase in quanti- 
In this w the old vicious circle 
would be inaugurated all over again. 


tyr 
ty. 





The remedy for this lies in intelligent 
production and marketing. Every grow- 
er should bear in mind that the old sys- 
tem has been in force for generations, 
and we need not look for any miracles 
to be performed by the or to- 
bacco cooperative marketing association. 
We should prepared for mis- 
takes and for results at times apparently 


cotton 


also be 


| 

| 

| 

clean fresh drinking water in clean | 
troug or drinking places. 
4. Make use of the rainy days to | 
have all plows sharpened, single- | 
trees mended, and all equipment | 
ready for efficient work without | 


delay when the soil permits. 
5. Sell off the cockerels for fry- 


ers and broilers while prices are | 
xood. Save the early-hatched pul- 
lets for winter layers. 


= 
6. Don’t let the blackberry and 
huckleberry crops get by without 
saving a generous supply for pies 
and jam this winter. 
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‘ t rely satisfactory. We “al also 
' ] ed Oo ¢ pect 1n ome Cast 
d nk ppare I 
‘ ny at ) idepend n ) au 
d Dette nai thre revi 
We will all have to ( 
S ! ch: ¥¢ 
d ed, and 
x se patience and remain 
- purpose if we are to succ 
It is easy to imagine a grower 
bling about the warehouse charges 
ndling expenses which will be ded 
ed from his product. He has alw 
paid all those things and several ti 
ver, but that charge has been invisil 
so far as he was concerned. It has b 
deducted from the price paid and not 
from his bill after the price has bee 
agreed on, hence he does not see it 


cold figures. Again the grower has be: 
accustomed always to dump his product 
on the market without system or pian 
and whatever he gets, he gets in a lump. 
| have known cotton growers locally 
during the past fall to persist in sell 
long staple cotton a bale or so at ati 
to local buyers at just any price offered, 
rather than pool the cotton and sell in 
round lots to the mills. They at tin 
crificed their cotton at prices from 5 
to 10 cents below market value just be- 


cause they had always carried their cot- 








ws 


ton to market and sold it, and tried 
handle the long staple the same 
without any regard to conditions 
facts. CLAYTON ROSS. 


How We May Double Our Per-acre 
Yields of Cotton 


N THE uplands oi the South, I am 
satisfied, out of my own experi 
that by the application of two prince 
ples it is possible to double our aver- 
age yield of cotton, 
and do it at 
per pound far un- 

der our present 
erage cost of pr 
duction. In om 
words, I firmly be 
lieve—in fact, I 
know, as well 
know anything— 
that it is easily pos- 
sible for us to 
make 300 pounds 


a ‘oct 





MR. MOSS 


lint per acre, instead of our present 
150 pounds. This we can do by using 
$6 to $8 worth of fertilizer 


per acTe 
and spacing our cotton twice, three or 


four times as thick as we are doing 
now. 
For six years now I have been doing 


1 


some pretty careful experimental work 
with fertilizers under cotton, and | 
have found that 300 pounds acid pho:- 


phate and 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda have on an average made ine 
about twice as much as acid phos- 


phate alone. These results have coms 
so consistently, year after year, pretty 
nearhy regardless of the kind of sea- 
sons we have, that I am bound to con- 
sider them conclusive, at least in so iar 
as my conditions are concerned. My 
soil is an ordmary rolling sandy loam 
pine land, with yellow to red clay sub- 
little different from millions of 
other acres through the Lower Sout). 
Already in tests started this year the 
differences in plots of cetton fertiliz.d 
differently is very marked, and ii th 
man who doubts will visit me later | 
willl promise to show him somethn 

interesting. 


soils, 


In the second place, on an averas 
along with less than 


we are getting 
half as many stalks of cotton per acre 
as we should have if we are to get 


maximum yields. This has been proved 
beyond all doubt, yet thousands 0! 
farmers are going on with four and 
five-foot rows and single plants from 
18 to 24 inches apart. I am satishee, 
nd I have proved it, that cotton ™ 
hree-foot rows, a hoe’s width apart 
he drill, and two to four or five sia 
ina place, will make 200 to 400 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre more tha. 
where it is in four to five-foot OV 

and 18 to 24 inches apart in the row. 

If the statements in regard to ferti!s 
zation and spacing are true, and | ca) 
prove them, then am I not conservative 
in saying that we can economically 
double our per-acre yields of cotton? 
] cost of production is the secret 
of success, and liberal fertilization with 
the right kind of fertilizers and close 
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LOW 


‘spacing will go farther toward lower- 


ing the cost of making cotton than any 


twe things I know of. gs 
— BL: MOSS. 
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“The Little Nurse 


for Little Ilis’" 


Te PAIN of a nervous 


headache is quickly 


relieved by rubbing the 


temples with 





Always made under this signature 


Its soothing coolness brings 
quick, refreshing relief. 


Cuts, burns and bruises are 
gently and antiseptically 


healed by Mentholatum. 
Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 




















2, Kills 


Useless Grass 


hai 


Champion Tree 

Killer kills John- 

son and Bermuda 

Grass—all kinds of 

veeds, bushes and vines. 

Simply spray them thor- 

oughly, Itis sure, saves time 

: and money, and _ does not in- 
jure the soil, Clear and cultivate all 
the rich soil along ditch-banks and 
fences housands of farmers are 
using Champion Tree Killer. Send 
tor trial order. Put up in 2, 8,5 and 
10-gallon cans, at $1.25 per gallon. 
Send money-order for shipment by 
freight or express, Ask for booklet. 


W.N. Wilkerson & Sons 
324 S. Front St. Memphis, Tenn. 


Champion 
Tree Killer 


Kills, Trees, Shrubs, Sprouts 








By C, L. NEWMAN 


‘Garden and Orchard | 
| _| 
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Thick Spacing of Okra 


ICKI lle 


YU 


oOutn Caroiina yeriment Ota 

spacing 
one toot or less in 
four-foot rows and 
increased the yield 
by pruning lateral 
branches, leaving 
only the main stem. 
Plant an extra row 
or two of okra so 
as to save a sur- 
plus for canning 
, and for brining or 
MR. NEWMAN drying. A_ whole 
year’s supply may be provided at lit- 
tle expense, but great comfort and 
pleasure will follow its use through the 
winter. Okra has a number of uses 
and is always a wholesome and palat- 
able dish. If you cannot find new ways 
in your cook book for preparing it, 
Mrs. Hutt can tell you how. 





Growing Use of Pimientos 
LUB girls in the South were first in- 
terested about six years ago in 
growing pimientos by way of variety 
in their club gardens. Pimientos were 
formerly imported from Spain. The 
club girls’ work gave an impetus to lo- 
cal use of pimientos, both canned and 
fresh, and it was soon found that the 
pimiento is a valuable addition to chut- 
ney, creole sauce, Dixie relish, pepper 
relish, catsup, and other similar prod- 
ucts which found a ready market. In 
1919 Southern club girls prepared over 
120,000 pints of canned goods in which 
these peppers were used, and in 1920 
over 200,000 pint jars of whole pimien- 
tos and pimiento-flavored relishes. 
The girls have found that the pimien- 
tos may be kept fresh during the win- 
ter by packing them in sawdust which 
is scrupulously clean and dry. 


The “Sport” of Gardening 
| peck T. FINCK, author of “Gar- 
dening With Brains” (Harpers), de- 
clares—what all true gardeners al- 
ready knew—that gardening is one of 
the most exhilarating and absorbing of 
sports. 

“Tf I were a newspaper manager in- 
stead of merely an editor, I would have 
daily articles on gardening in the 
sporting columns, along with chess-and 
other contests of wit and brawn,” says 
Mr. Finck. “I mention chess particu- 
larly because it requires brains—lots of 
brains; and so does gardening. ia 


Don’t Let Your Melons Rot on the 
Cars 

HOUSANDS of watermelons shipped 

to Northern markets reach destina- 
tion in a decayed, unsalable condition. 
This condition is in most cases due to 
stem-end decay, a disease caused by a 
fungus which enters the melon through 
the freshly cut stem and which can be 
prevented by properly applying Bor- 
deaux paste to the freshly reclipped 
stems, according to the Florida College 
of Agriculture. 

In discussing this disease, which read- 
ers should now prepare themselves for 
handling, Dr. O. F. Burger, plant 
pathologist, says: 

“Stem-end decay is caused by a fun- 
gus that can be found on dead or dy- 
ing vegetation in almost any field. It 
is ready to attack and will attack the 
melons through any bruise or. cut 
When the fruit is cut from the vines 
the fungi come in contact with the 
gummed, sticky end of the stem, and 
in a few hours are within the stem. 
“In harvesting the fruit the stems 
should be cut as long as possible. When 
the melons are packed in the car, re- 
cut the stems in order to remove such 
fungi as have gained contact. Before 
the melons reach market, if remedies 
have not been applied, the disease will 
have made sufficient progress to make 
the melon unsalable. 

“After the stems are cut they should 
be treated with a prepared disinfec- 
tant, the best known one being Bor- 
deaux paste, which is made by dissolv- 
ing bluestone in water and then adding 





jtarch to make it stick.” 
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choice No matter what kind of steep roofed 
building you wish to cover, there is 

a style of Barrett Everlastic Roofing 
oO absolutely suitable for the job. 

The economy and reliability of this 
famous line—a line backed by sixty 
years of manufacturing expertence— 
is recognized generally. 


So it will pay you to always look 
for the Barrett Everlastic label when 
yles sis: 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber” Roofing 
This is our most popular plain-surfaced 
roofing. It is tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable and very low in price. It is easy 
to lay; no skilled labor required. 


Everlastic 
Mineral Surfaced Roofing 
The most beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing made. Surfaced with everlasting 
mineral in art-shades of red or green. 
Requires no painting. 





Everlastic Octo-Strip Shingles 

The latest development in the strip 
shingle. Beautiful red or green min- 
eral surface. Made in a -form that 
offers a variety of designs in laying. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Four shingles in one. Made of high 
grade waterproofing materials with a 
red or green mineral surface. When 
laid they -look exactly like individual 
shingles. Fire-resisting. Need no paint- 
ing. They are tough, elastic, durable. 





Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Another new Everlastic Shingle identical in shape with Fverlastic 
Single Shingles but considerably heavier and 
thicker. They are “giants” for strength and 
durability. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
ume red or green material as the Multi- 
les, but made in individual shingles; 
3 


size, 8 x 1234 inches. 


Write our nearest office for tllustrated booklets 





Company 








New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Loula Cleveland 
Cinctanat! Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Syracuse Peoria Atlanta Duluth 

Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown 
Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethicnem 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver 
Jacksonville San Francisco 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited . ‘ y 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg fancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N.S 
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posed sheet metal work 























Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYsTON" Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
purposes, but are epoctally adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all ex 
EYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates also give 

unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. Look for the Keystone 
below regular brands. Shall we send our valuable “Better Buildings’* booklet? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Ps. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not. 
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E CANNOT afford to lose the money we have 

invested in our cotton crop, or even a part of it, 
by neglecting the simple means by which the red 
spider may be destroyed if discovered in time. Find 
and execute him. 


E HAVE been interested to see how many farm- 

ers are adding “& Son” to the names on their 
farm stationery. In a letter now on our desk the 
stationery shows that two brothers-in-law are oper- 
ating a large farm together. We believe that more 
partnerships of brothers, brothers-in-law, or father 
and son would increase profits and happiness on the 
farm, Larger acreage units would decrease over- 
head expenses. Instead of two operating 
equipment for two small farms, one better set might 
be provided for the larger farm. 


sets of 


Wace water supply is usually the weakest point on 
the farm. Men, women, and children are often 
subjected to the drudge ry of drawing water from 
a well, and when this is true, the livestock usually 
suffer for lack of plenty of water. There should 
be an engine or a windmill and a pump and tank 
on every farm unless there is a running stream of 
water. Farmers who have a tank full of water at 
all times, consider the supply worth several hun- 
dreds of dollars each year. 


are very expensive 
cows. This means 
concentrate Cowpea, 
grown and 


OTTONSEED meal and bran 
feeds for even good dairy 
that we must economize on 
peanut, and other legume hays must be 
used as far as possible as substitutes for concen- 
trates. Legume hays cannot take the place of the 
entire grain ration, but an abundance oi silage 
makes it unnecessary to use very much cottonseed 
meal, bran or grain. 
HE campaign for codperative marketing of 
tehacco received a great impetus in Eastern 
North Carolina last week. Not only did Aaron 
Sapiro speak several days with his marvelous power, 
but a group of Kentuckians who have had actual 
experience in selling Burley through their 
cooperative marketing association told of its great 
success. The actual facts and figures as given by 
these Kentuckians provided a most effective answer 
to the cz ampaign of slanders so far carried on by an- 
tagonistic warehousemen. 


tobacco 


TExs is setting an example for all the rest of 
the South in its steady promotion of codperative 
marketing associations. As I. 
farmers believe in codperation. They are selling 
cotton through their cotton pool, wool through the 
wool pool, forming a sweet potato growers’ codper- 
ative organization, planning a syrup makers’ selling 
agency, have pledged over 3,000,000 bushels of wheat 
to their grain marketing association, are forming a 
rice marketing association, and signing up their 
oat growers in a coOperative association.” Every 
other state should get the codperative habit as 
Texas is getting it. 


N. Paine says: “Texas 


FFECTIVE June 1, the rate of interest charged 

farmers by the Federal land banks was re duced 
from 6 per cent to 5% per cent. This was made possi- 
ble by the successful sale recently of an issue of 
$75,000,000 in farm Joan bonds carrying an interest rate 
of 4% per cent. Naturally, the rate farmers must pay is 
determined by the rate at which the bonds can be sold. 
The Federal land banks operate on a margin of 1 per 
cent. The money secured by the sale of the bond issue 
is apportioned to the twelve regional banks. Some of 
the banks have announced that they already have on 
hand enough applications to take up their allotment. 
This is true of the Baltimore bank, serving Virginia, 
and the Columbia bank, serving North and South 
Carolina. 


“OR fifty years the agricultural departmet its, agri- 
cultural colleges, and other agencies have been pro- 
moting plans to improve farm methods, but it is 
only recently that we have had organized efforts for 


improving the methods of the farm home. This 
makes it all the more imperative that we “speed 
up” this too-long-delayed program. The county 
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girls whose health and efficiency might be so largely 
improved by making the work of the farm 
still more up-to-date. 

ITH a total membership of 129,500 farmers, the 

organized cotton growers of the South have 
pledged approximately 2,665,000 bales to be sold 
each year on the codperative plan. To the origin al 
sign-up on which the Texas, Oklahoma, Missi ssippi, 
and Arizona associations have done business*during 
the past year, five other states have already added 
1,413,000 bales and will sign more before the new 
season comes on. Arkansas signed 260,000 bales; 
North Carolina, 380,000; Georgia, 223,000; South 
Carolina, 425,000; and Alabama, 125,000 with pros- 
pects for that many more. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the American crop will 
be sold through the growers’ organizations this year. 


N 1916, the Bureau of Entomology estimated the 

losses in the United States due to insects at more 

than one and one-half billion dollars. The itemized 
losses were as follows: 





ANNUAL LOSS IN FARM CROPS TO THE UNITED 
STATES CAUSED BY INSECTS IN 1916 
SNL °6 cc phiitialas uechcinwbchenaseinrne $430,204,600 
iwi yc Glin inane ue saseceaivnestasals 116,230,500 
PRR ae 140,631,100 
MER «cv dcdechvesatcacveisnece¥e<usee 16,900,800 
WREENDE. bc csunspennccserekssuauscteeh 199,412,600 
ET NN as ae ce Kehna xed 26a He 8,436,800 
Ea eer 141,264,300 
Farm-forest products...........++sse0 22,138,900 
ED MR cc avas ceckssevinnsied ison 29,649,700  $1,104,869,300 
Natural forests and forest products...... 100,000,000 


1(10.000,000 
150,000,000 


Products in storage 


Insect-borne diseases of man... ° awe 

Direct or indirect damage to domestic anima Is 100,000,000 
Grand total........$1,554,869,300 

No estimate later than 1916 is available, but con- 


sidering present values, we may judge that the total 
loss in dollars and cents is now considerablv more. 


Selecting Seed Grain 


or wheat 


F YOU are satisfied with your oat, rye, 
crop and know you have a desirable variety, it 
will be good business to save your own seed. 


ith less difficulty than is us- 
field 
m disease, and 

harvest-time 


done 
Find the part or pa 
where the grain iest, 
freest from weeds with ripe seeds at 
Then at these favorable places select er 
bundles to give you at least twice the quantity of 
next year. Shock this choice 
iat you will be 


This may be 


ually supposed. rts of the 
is hea. treest irc 


10ugh 


seed you will need 
part of your crop in such a way 
able to tell it from the rest, and thresh it 
rately. 

Spread the threshed grain on a tight floor, give 
free ventilation, stir or turn over with a shovel or 
other day for a few weeks, screen, 
pack, and pile loosely. 


sepa- 
scoop every 


that a grain grader 
s one of the many 


And this reminds us to say 
should be in every community. It i 
that may be codperatively owned to great 
By removing five or ten pounds from 
the 


machines 
advantage. 
every bushel of seed, we gain the adv 
poultryman gets from culling his flock or the stock- 
raiser gets from selecting only’ the best to breed 
from. 


antage 


If you have an especially good variety of grain, 
you should not only save enough selected seed for 
but save some for sale and advertise 
it awhile before grain-sowing time. 


your own use, 


Farmers Must Learn to Be Business Men 


HE letter from Mr. Clayton Ross on page 6 
is indeed a timely message to all signers of co- 
Operative marketing contracts. 

The Progressive Farmer has never wished to make 
anybody believe that codperative marketing would 
be absolutely perfect and never make any mistakes. 
We must resolve to go forward and steadily forward, 
no matter if our generals do sometimes make mis- 
takes. The greatest generals America has known 
from General Washington to Jack Pershing have 
all made incidental mistakes. Nevertheless, in 
the long run they forged their way on to success. As 
we said during the great drive for signers last Oc- 


tober: 


some 


“Knowing all the risks of possible errors, we 
do not fear to say that we should take our stand 
and challenge the consequences, as Washington, 


Franklin, Jefferson, and Patrick Henry chal- 
lenged them—and if we suffer from any future 
mistakes made in the management of our own 
organization, they will at least be the mistakes 
of brave men daring to work out their own 
freedom: they will not be the mistakes of those 
who know they should control the selling of 


crops made in the sweat of their own faces, but 
who lack the courage ‘to dare, and dare, and yet 
again to dare,’ as did the French when they 


first broke the yoke oi a royal tyranny. 





homes 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Farmers must also learn, as Mr. Ross says, sound 
business usage. We can’t eat our cake and | e it, 
toc We an’t get the best possible crop pri ind 
also get all our 1 oney at one time. i] eS- 

ondent is right about the need for mp izing 
these ideas. 1 ughtiul signers should help educate 
their neighbors about all these vital matt: in co- 
Operative marketing policy. 

Farmers have heretofore left the business side of 
farming—the marketing side and the lancing side 
—in the ntrol of outside interests that have fat- 
tened on the farmer. As farmers now set out to 
control their own business and “make themselves 
masters o! their own industry,” it is highly impor- 
tant that they keep level-headed and learn sound 


business usage. We must not expect the impossible, 
e our marketing organi- 


} 
I 


and we must be ready to gi\ 
zations the benefit of strict business dealing on our 
and we 


like in its dealings with us. 


to be strict and business- 


Only 


part, must expect it 


in this way can it 








develop the efficiency which will insure increased 
profits for all of us. 

Sir Horace Plunkett once said to the writer: “Co- 
Operation has made Irish farmers into business 
men.” Cooperative marketing will do the same 


thing ior American farmers. 


Co-operatives Backed by the Cash 


HE fact that the War 





Wil ctually lend the cash to the 

eroy s’ coope rative cotton associations i ex- 
c¢ evid ce of tl dne the pla Last 
year, the Texas organization received a credit of 
$15,000,000; Oklahoma, $7,000,000; and Mississippi 
$5,000,000. But in no instance did the codperative 
cotton growers require ill the cr dit extended to 
t m. 

In a recent address before the Georgia Bankers’ 
Association, Mr. Eugene J. Meyer, managing direc- 
tor of the War Finance Corporation, emphasized the 

iportance oO} the cooperative marketing of cotton 
as now practiced in Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, and 
Mississippi, and as will be practiced.in North Caro- 
lina, “South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Arkan- 
sas this coming fall. In speaking of the great state- 
wide cotton marketing associations, Mr. Meyer 


made the following pointed statements: 

“From the point of view of orderly marketing, 
there are great possibilities in these associations. 
When properly nized and managed, they 
are not only able to offer good security for 
loans, but they are in position to arrange for the 


orga 


gradual distribution of the crop of their mem- 
bers over. a long period. They have demon- 
strated their ability to do business on a sound 


basis and have proved to be a definite stabiliz- 
} 


ing factor in the cotton situation. They have 
helped in the past, and can continue to help in 
the future, in bringing about more uniform 
grading and classification, which will not only 


furnish a better basis for credit but also insure 
the more efficient handling of the product. The 
practice of ginning cotton and selling it in a 
lump merely as cotton, without proper grading 
and classification, is unsatisfactory in its results 
both to the grower and the cotton buyer. 
Through the machinery of the codperative mar- 
keting associations the product can be graded 
and classified, assembled in even-running lots, 
and sold in accordance with the demand for par- 
ticular grades and staples.” 
Cotton growers who have wanted to await further 
assurance as to the soundness and practicability of 
the plan of codperative marketing need not wait 
longer. It said that money talks. 
It is indeed talking up for codperative marketing. 


has oiten been 

In addition to funds from the War Finance Cor- 
poration, the state organizations that handled cotton 
last year found no difficulty in securing money from 
And the same will 
As evidence, only last week, the 


bankers within their own state. 
be true this year. 
Little Rock Clearing House Association voted unani- 
mously to credit of $3,000,000 to the Ar- 
Cotton Coéperative Association 


and promised more if it should be needed. 


extend a 
kansas Growers’ 


Even bankers don’t have money to throw away. 


If the plan were not fundamentally sound, conserva- 
tive bankers would not be putting up the cash. 
What better evidence do you want? The plan is 
sound. It’s advantages are well known. The neces- 
sity for it is recognized by every thinking farmer. 


who held out you need not 
Membership in your 


If you are one of those 


do so any longer.. Join now. 


organization is still open to you. 
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A Monthly Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
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Better Times Now Definitely Assured 


XACTLY six months ago on this page we car- 
ried the heading “Better Times Coming Next 
Year.” 
In predicting better times in 1922, we then quoted 
a rather remarkable formula which had been given 
in August of last year by the famous American au- 
thority on business, Roger W. Babson. Mr. Bab- 
son says that in going from normal times to hard 
times and then back again to normal, business goes 
through ten stages—five stages on the downward 
course from normalcy and then five stages again 
on the upward course back to normalcy—as shown 
in the following clock-like sketch, In this sketch 
the capital “N” represents a normal stage of busi- 
ness, while the ten figures represent the five down- 
ward stages of.business depression and then the five 
‘upward stages of business recovery, as follows: 
focreasing Real Est. Prices 10N ii Increasing Money Rates 
Increasing Com. Prices 9 2 Declining Bond Prices 
Increasing Stock Prices 8 3 Declining Stock Prices 
‘\Jncreasing Bond Prices 7 4@ Declining Com. Prices 
Low Money Rates G .. & Declining Rea) Est. Prices 


Our comment last December was as follows: 


“This diagram was made in August, with the 
clock hand (as will be seen) then pointing at 5— 
the last stage in the downward course of hard 
times. In three short months since then—with 
the sharp cuts in interest rates and the sharp 
advances in prices of Liberty Bonds and other 
bonds—the index hand has gone on trom 5 to 6 
and then up from 6 to 7.” 

Since December the clock hand of business prog- 
ress has moved past 8 and is now pretty definitely 
settled at 9. And already real estate prices (the 
last prices to drop when other prices drop and the 
last to recover as others recover) are showing a 
decided firmness. While not positively advancing, 
they are at least no longer declining materially. 

By Mr. Babson’s test therefore, it begins to look 
as if a few more months should bring us back to a 
general business normal and put us on an even keel. 


Why the Farmer Suffered Most 


* COURSE the farmer has suffered more than 
anybody else in the recent depression. In any 

panic of any kind, a mob 
than an organized, unified, fighting force—and farm- 
ers now sell as a mob rather than as a unit. When 
the prices of manufactured goods and mineral prod- 
ucts such as coal and iron began to drop in 1920-21, 
manufacturers and mining industries curtailed pro- 
duction and continued their policy of gradual and 
orderly selling. The farmers, on the other. hand, 
continued to “dump” their products on the market 
regardless of price or demand—and of course the 
more they dumped, the faster their prices dropped. 


always suffers more 


The Chemical National Bank of New York has 
recently issued a remarkable table showing that as 
a result of this policy, the real value or purchasing 
power of an average acre of farm crops last year 
was less than it had Leen in any previous year since 
1866. 

In compiling this table, the Chemical National 
Bank proceeded in this way: 

First, it took for each year the average value or 
selling price of an acre of farm crops, as shown by 
the United States Department of Agriculture—corn, 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, buck- 
wheat, hay, and barley being the ten crops averaged 
together before in this way. 

Secondly, the actual purchasing power of a dol- 
lar In each year was next determined. Average 
Prices of standard commodities or goods in the five 
pre-war years 1910-1914 were taken as a basis. Now 
then if we assume that a dollar should buy as much 
in any year as it bought in the years 1910-1914, how 
many dollars per acre would the farmer then have 
for his crops? On this basis, the Chemical National 
Bank finds that while the farmer got $35.74 per acre 
for his crops in 1919, this amount was enough to buy 
only $16.30 worth of commodities on the basis of 
their 1910-1914 prices. Again, while the farmer’s av- 
ore crop values dropped from $35.74 ag acre in 
919 ta 
1919 to $14, 52 in 1921, this $14.52 would buy last year 
my $9.30 worth of other things, based on their 1910- 

4 prices—less than in any other year for 50 years. 


Figures Worth Preserving 


HIS whole table, as prepared jointly by the 

United States Department of Agriculture and 

the Chemical National Bank, is so well worth 
preserving that we are giving it in full herewith: 

AVERAGE, YEARLY VALUE PER ACRE—1866 to 1921—OF 

TEN CROPS COMBINED, AND PURCHASING POWER 


OF ONE ACRE’S PRODUCT IN DOLLARS OF CONSTANT 
OR EQUAL VALUE 
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1866. .$14.17 $ 8.05 1886. .$ 9.41 $11.12 1906. .$13.46 $14.63 
1867.. 15.09 9.50 1887.. 10.14 11.95 1907.. 14.74 15.04 
1868.. 14.17 9.57 1888.. 10.30 11.83 1908.. 15.32 16.48 
1869.. 14.67 10.33 1889.. 8.99 10.35 1909.. 16.00 16.65 
1870.. 15.40 11.77 1890.. 11,03 13.00 1910.. 15.53 15.70 
1871.. 15.74 12.60 1891.. 11.76 13.84 1911.. 15.36 15.69 
1872.. 14.86 11.60 1892.. 10.10 12.60 1912.. 16.09 15.90 
1873.. 14.19 11.18 1893.. 9.50 11.86 1913.. 16.49 16.15 
1874.. 13.25 10.78 1894.. 9.06 12.40 1914.. 16.41 16.10 
1875.. 12.20 10.35 1895 8.12 11.43 1915.. 17.18 1680 
1876.. 10.80 9.91 1896.. 7.94 11.68 1916.. 22.58 17.90 
1877.. 12.01 12.58 1897.. 9.07 13.32 1917.. 33.27 18.20 
1878.. 10.37 11.15 1898.. 9.00 1285 1918.. 33.73 16.82 
1879.. 13.26 14.91 1899., 9.13 11.83 1919.. 35.74 16.30 
1880.. 13.01 13.14 1900.. 10.31 12,29 1920.. 23.26 9.30 
1881.. 13.10 13.55 1901.. 11.43 13.95 1921.. 14.52 9.30 
1882.. 12.93 12.95 1902.. 12.07. 14.20 
1883.. 10.93 11.20 1903.. 12.62 . 14.70 
1884.. 9.95 10.80 1904.. 13.26 15.60 
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1885.. 9.72 


30 1905.. 13.28 15.28 





Steady Increases in Prices of Farm Crops 


OW at last, however, times are getting better 

for the farmer. Wheat prices in April this year 

were more than one-fourth higher than the 
1921 low price, corn more than one-third higher, and 
cotton more than 60 per cent higher. 


Here in the South the advancing price of cotton 
means better times. not only for farmers this fall, 
but increased profits on several million bales of old 
cotton our people have been holding for better 
prices. Unfortunately most of held cotton has 
passed out of the hands of the original producers. 


In view of the shortage of last year’s cotton crop, 
there was never any reason for cotton going below 
20 cents, except that farmers kept flooding the mar- 
ket with cotton, feeding cotton to the market four 
or five times as fast as the mills could consume it. 
With slow and gradual selling such as coéperative 
marketing aims to reach as soon as endugh farmers 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“LINCOLN” 


AST week the American Nation dedicated a 
| , matchless memorial to the memory of Abraham 

Lincoln. It is pertinent to recall that Lincoln, 
like Washington and Jefferson, was a product of the 
American farm. In fact, all three were products, not 
only of American farms, but of Southern farms— 
Washington and Jefferson being from Virginia, while 
Lincoln was born and spent his carliest years on a 
farm in Kentucky. Even more emphaticaily than 
Washington and Jefferson. was Lincoln a son of the 
soil. Country life and the country virtues entered 
his ver y soul. This thought was strikingly emphasized 
in the following official poem by Edwin Markham, 
read at the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington last week :— 





When the Norn-mother saw the Whirlwind Hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She bent the strenuous heavens and came "down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth, 
The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light, 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind- 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


And so he came; 
From prairie cabin up to capitol 
One fair ideal led our chieftain on. 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail pile as he built the state, 
Pouring his splendi d strength through every blow, 
TI e conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man, 


So came the captain with the mighty heart, 

n the step of Earthquake shook the house 

ge the ratters from their ancient hold, 

» ridge pole up and spiked again 

The rafters of the home. He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree 

Held on through blame, and faltered not at praise; 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills. 
—Edwin Markham. 
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are enrolled—selling, say one-twelfth of a crop each 
month—prices would never have gone as low as 
they did. 


The European Outlook 


European situation improves slowly. 

Russia is probably making more progress 

just now than the rest of Europe. The people 

of Russia went wild, but seem to be gradually com- 

ing to their senses and getting on a better business 

basis. They are discovering that many of their 

communistic theories will not work in actual prac- 

tice. Consequently, the tendency is to set up a sys- 

tem which will encourage greater production and 

thrift by properly rewarding the man who works 
and saves. 

Germany is hard at work. The Versailles treaty 
makers seem to have imposed heavier penalties than 
it is possible for her to pay. Their expectation was 
that these penalties would be revised downward in 
case they were shown later to be excessive. But 
now France seems determined that the German bur- 
den shall never be lightened. The result through a 
long period of years may be to so discipline the 
Germans in unceasing industry and economy that 
they will be industrially invincible after they finish 
paying their debts. Then this powerful and un- 
hampered Germany may indeed be a menace to 
France. It is bad policy to drive even a conquered 
enemy too hard. 


The Beveridge and Pinchot Victories 


N THIS country, one of the most gratifying de- 
velopments of the last few weeks have been the 

victories achieved by Albert J. Beveridge as can- 
didate for United States Senator in the Indiana Re- 
publican primary and by Gifford Pinchot as candi- 
date for Governor of Pennsylvania in the Republican 
primary in that state. 


Beveridge made a brilliant and praiseworthy re- 
cord as United States Senator 1899-1911. He became 
a leader in the Progressive party movement with 
Roosevelt in 1912, and has since achieved distinction 
as author and historian. This year he ran against 
Senator New and won a notable victory. New was 
a machine candidate, voted to seat Newberry, and 
had not stood for progress. Beveridge is farm-bred 
and was elected largely by the farm vote. 

In Pennsylvania where the old machine was 
thought to be immovably entrenched, Gifford Pin- 
chot, another Roosevelt Progressive, imous fores- 
ter and conservation advocate, won the Republican 
nomination for Governor. Like Beveridge, he won 
largely by the farmer vote. 

Both these results go far toward vindicating the 
primary system of selecting public officials. Bev- 
eridge is a man of far more ability and attainments 
than Senator New, just as Pinchot is a man of 
greater ability and promise than his opponent. Yet 
under the old machine-controlled convention system, 
neither Beveridge nor Pinchot would have stood any 
chance this year. 

In some states where the people have not had 
good public schools and where a large part of ‘the 
people cannot read and write it does happen that 
the people sometimes choose cheap, shallow, noisy, 
foul-mouthed demagogues for Governor or United 
States Senator. But the remedy in such cases is 
not to abolish the primary but to educate the people. 
As Thomas Jefferson said a long time ago: 


“I know of no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the people themselves; 
and if we think them not enlightened enough to 
exercise their control with a wholesome discre- 
tion, the remedy is not to-take it from them, 
but to inform their discretion by education. 
This is true corrective of abuses of constitu- 
tional power.” 


Favorite Bible Verses 


HERE hath no temptation taken you but such 
as is common to man: but God is faithful, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able; but with the temptation will also make a 
way to escape, that you may be able to bear it.—I. 
Cor. 10:13. ; 
Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth: keep the 
door of my lips—Psalms 141 :3. 


A Thought for the Week 


HE wage workers themselves are the chief 
sufferers from their own economic errors. The 


employer, whether merchant or manufacturer, 
passes on the increased cost of living to the con- 
sumer. Labor itself is the great consumer. Those 
who own the land, factories, homes, and tools add 
the increases in taxes and wages to the selling price 
of the goods which the working people buy, to the 
interest rates for the money which the working peo- 
ple borrow, and to the rents of the houses in which 
the working people live. The wage workers ulti- 
mately have to pay the freight and ultimately suffer 
from any mistakes which have been made.—Roger 
W. Babson. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Seasonable Suggestions La ) can it 1 sling of 
Sremes SRA SION, the kind caused Dy b it to st i ) i e- | n Except for a 
exercise, is nature’s first aid to tl Ther ! t was cember. | iid nothing, but got whiter and 
kidneys. broken ) Mildred, t laug \ i Lie d L{ nd 
se diaictae dade Memieniaiens iui iii “Dadd ; \ . ‘arry vou in the | . 
é In play ing any game wit : ; 1 en, a ‘LO ; Henry Cranks the Car ’ “a yu 
insist that the rules be learned and that much disappointed i go to le attempted to do so i i 
they be adhered to. college next year? 7 T‘ ih t do you suppose is the To Lift an Unconscious Person 
For the bite of an insect, diluted am- ©! 80'NS OM among strange peop pe, Sree _ ae ge , ‘oc ' 6 y 
monia or salted water will give Barrie said anot Z nit noded ‘tT it was all right ¢ A W1Ch, sald airs ot 0KS, “yOu are 
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are baked in muffin tins they will keep "U8. U1 ! is to ) ) xr well b late for. fone Minar Wisaae at ts me ar hi 
their shape better than if baked on a ‘Security for preset g al other vir parad ! Hen- ? ther Brooks, you are strongest, 
flat pan tue.” ” ry jumped out. : y suppose yen kneel : his pty the 
a . ; 3 a oR ee fe i ain A a i Vithout iti Knee nearest his teet also. will kneel 
Wide skirt belting, which has been Again there was a short silence. Then hie f oe on the same knee at his head. Push your 
washed to remove the stiffness, is said the mother said, “As I “ape! ord the snark, hands underneath him.” ri 
to be good for binding the frayed ends life I have the feeling is no retard the Sparx, pAEF wy id 
of grass rugs ‘ one thing with which I rather he turned the han- All ready?” she asked 
For tunch ' - sets of unbleached mus- P3! than with those t I ac die. It flew back. “Til say one, two, three,” said Mr, 
F, eon sets eached mt quired at college. There friend There was a groan, Brooks. “When I say three,.all raise 
t 


lin, it is best to shrink the muslin before hore are aw visite to thank and thelts to 
making, If gingham is used for the me, for college friends are a little ditfer- 
edges, it should be shrunk. ent from any others. There are the 

It is not economy to spend time on things I learned there, of course, from 


and Henry sat Henry to our knees. Then I'll say one, 
heavily on the two, three, again, and we'll arise and 
ground. Mrs. start to the house with him.” They did 


Brooks hurried to and it was surprisingly easy and did n rt 


dyeing material which will not give good books, but they are nothing to the lessons her boy; she touch- cause Henry pain. 

service when done. Examine the fabric [ learned in application, the foolishness ed the hand and They laid the boy flat on the couch to 
= 2 20} ing . rete > 91 te i 4 S & hat it | - : oe “g 

carefully before beginning. of pretense and other thing Saw that 1€ hung +remain unmoved until the doctor arrived. 





limp. 
“T think his arm Treatment for Shock 


is broken,” she “KRTOW = shall I do?” asked the be- 


It is a good idea to tack a piece of the = “It is said,” observed Mr. Sheets, with wrist. Obse 
new wall paper up in the attic. Then, in fjs queer, detached air, God gave 2% ka ris 


case of need, one has a patch faded to ys memory so that we may have roses in wide ba lage 
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match that on the walls. December.” the elbow as wel is said “We must wildered father. 

About three-fourths of an egg is water. Oh dear,” said the son, home from his ve a doctor at onc ; “T iach we had better treat him for 
If you expect your hens to lay, keep first year at college, “this is the queerest “Shall [ telephone Doctor A?” said shock,” was the wise reply. “Alice, fill 
plenty of pure, clean water before them conversation I ever heard, but I get out Mr. Brooks. the -hot water bottle to apply over the 
at all times. Do not expect Com to of it that life is more worth while to “Oh no, Pa,” answered his wife. heart. Daddy, suppose you take off his 
drink from the pond and the hog wallow. both of you for having gone to college.” Don’t you think we should have the very shoes, rub his feet and legs, then wrap 

An ordinary three-arm towel rack “Had I never tasted a peach t would best doctor, even if it does take him a some of those warm stove lids in paper 





screwed to the right-hand end of the not have known the joy of which I had little longer to get here. A mistake in and put them to his feet. Ill get some 


sewing machine will be found handy to been deprived; had I never seen a sun- setting it might mean a bent arm for warm blankets to put over him. I'll give 
keep small pieces of work close at hand rise, the glories I had missed would be life.” him half a teaspoon of aromatic spirits 























and prevent them from falling behind nothing to me. But I would have missed “Right, as usual,” he declared. “I'll of ammonia in a little water, too, to cor- 
the machine something in the lack of the peach, and t Dr. B..” and he started f he tele- rect the weak heart action,” she added 
4 " 5 . - t ™ 5 yet Dr. B., and he started for the tele- awe ‘ ‘ge. , 
A new ice cream is known as Mabuti my soul would not have reached out in phone. a : sore than - 4 se 
. se ¢ 2 , H ? 24te Seat xe ati > : ms 2 2 " ; . ° ‘ = hen those lids 2 cold, ’ substi > 
and is made by adding 2 beaten eggs, 1 exaltation to the God that m ade the Alice was whimpering and wringing a _ When th se ds get colc st b itute 
peach, and 1 banana put through a sieve, splendor of the heavens. So it fs with coxnes of her pretty clean white dee mustard plasters and if he does not re- 
F : es rier Of ier i Wot ess. ' 7 ey > . ~ h 
3 tablespoons brown sugar, and 1 table- college, my life is richer because of it. aphetid a bi re re Dae spond to the ammonia in 20 minutes I'll 
: Ep - > 14 enti h Y he K lat . hin 1e coffee” Then +t ; 
spoon vanilla to 1 pint thick cream and Moreover, it made me a farmer—gave uild aid her mother, | — hat give him some coffee. Then making 
fre ezing. Either fresh or canned peach me the occupation joy yus ; its mathemat- dr <? om a os | it to ket = baie sure that Henry's head was not 1ised 
mav be ‘used. ics corrected my mental inexactness; its her ! in ba —. $ pocket and [to — even a little she sat to await the doctor, 
Saneniiatiin gives absolute insurance history opened a world of human en his knit ; W ith iC she ripped ase the while Mr. Brooks went to meet the doc- 
< : sues s “ . 1 am f leeve a1) irne them - oe . 2 
against typhoid for ton or three vears Chantment to me; its glee c ied n seam Of MIS Si i th at t turned them tor, whom they heard in the po Roan uy. 
So 2 “dagen ne ‘6 : rege back “Lam glad the skin is unbroken, 
r -ars to the songs of Nature in rds < DacK. 4 alll Bid © SK 
or longer. Why not go at once to the . © * +s 
doctor and be inoculated, thereby making and trees. He paused ine | rok a aroun : by this ti ee ee To Market Butter in Hot Weather 
sure that you will not have this disease 2d smiled and said: > fact of the By ime Mr. Brooks had returned if 
thic aoe nip peaks matter is that I want my children to He sled behind Henry and held him S THE hot weather approaches, we 
this summer? The treatment is neither | ‘. — ; a? Pg gn A geese i Fi: 
have open to them the opportunities of oni. Mrs. Brooks bound a convenient find it dificult to market butter in 


dangerous nor expensive. : : ; ; ind : 
TI fact tl ide i life. In not all cases will it mean finan- little board to the arm with four hand- good shape. A simple way to pack it 

2 ~ » e 1s Ti ° ° ' q Arr raru > , 9 3 +4 range £ r . } ic ic 

re fact that you are a bri is NO ¢jal gain, though an enlarged education kerchiefs, put the arm very gently in the that is in reach of everybody, when ice is 





enl chi 
reason for end: inlet 4 on husband’s : not obtainable is, after the butter has 
and your own digestion by badly planned been molded nicely, wrap it in wet white 


J . | j 
and badly cooked meals. Makes serious | UR PATTERN DEPARTMENT _ \ ris vid keep ies well, sprig, 
study of cookery and menu planning. | some cool place 
— valuable bulletins are to be had SAiaik: eiesis “tien aeillin tee aan Sh ha abd 
ree for the asking from both the United ok we hh pave 5 tng sehr te Bi Bore 
States Department of Agriculture at eg peace sagged: hk Mise 
‘f ™ ing, remove the muslin, carefully wr: ap it 





Washington and from your state depart- 7 ; , 
ment. ; e in gular butter paper and plac » in a 
ge i shallow box in a way that no piece will 
In a small kitchen, one ver woman | be resting on another, or on the side. 


Fill a large box two-thirds full of wet 


leaves, and place the box contain- 
' 


has found that the nest ide: in 
works well. The window sill 4 4) j 





. T bia. fa. abba : i 
from ao Frage ne this is attach 2 | ing the butter on the leaves. and pack 
tg re e. Salads and foods to be | leaves around on top of the box, Cover 

ept cold are arranged on this, covered and keep the box well shaded. 


and left until needed. The 35-inch mix- 
ing table fits under this. It is on castors 
so that it can be rolled wherever needed. 
Then a zinc-covered table about 24 inches | 
square and 30 inches high fits under the | 
mixing table. This is also on castors and | 
may be rolled to the stove when it is . | 
1ecessary to have a place for uten sils, 

in making waffles, or it may be u 

near the sink for cutting vegetables, or 


If the weather is very warm, the but- 
ter may be left in the muslin cloth by 
using an extra cloth on the outside and 

*k in the leaves themselves, not using 
the shallow box. ‘ 

MRS. W. S. GRAHAM. 


Why Woman’s Work Is Never Done 


OME years ago I read an excellent 
article by Dr. Wellen on this subject. 
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for collecting dishes in the dining room, 
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, ‘ | ei) Sh! very foolish not to have regular hours for 
set me thinking,’ said Mr. Sheets, —a thelr w oe and s top on a a the men 
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up the house-cleaning pace for @ year, 
ao not ntenc oO try. 
ason we work is never 
( t o much OF 1 can be ic € 
er ut W n | nt red ] vill 
uC 1 interesting book or 
Pp. Flinch or « ing 
( | particularly enje When | 
ed | 1 we rl 1] 
( n the long run. 
ens Wort < I ll aol in- 
’ en learn to be independent As 
long aS €a h is determined that her \ } 
ing shall be on the line first, all will 
virtually slaves to their work. Another 
thing experience has taught me is that it 
pays to hire the heaviest work done 


when I can. Before money was so scarce 


I used to think 1 must do my own wash- 
ing and cleaning because my neighbors 
would think I wasn’t much good ii I 
didn’t, but it invariably cost more to hire 
the doctor to brace me up afterward than 
it would to have to hire the work done. 
In these times I cannot afford to hire all 


the time, but I do whenever I can. We 
must reinember that it is our own busi- 
ness, not our neighbors. 

MRS. E. M. A. 


Directions for — Scallop Braid 
used for 


I ier scallop braic 
hats may be m: A: of 


palmetto, bear grass or even shucks. 
The work is easy when once learned. 
Directions:—Figure 1. Place No. 1 to No. 
2 under No. 4 to No, 3 at an angle of about 
60 d arent, 
Figure Turn under and 4 over, both 
straight up and parallel with each other. 
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ticularly 


inat he 


as been asking questions about 





himself. 

Wh ne ibject has be Fi sed, 
he player seated next is asked 
( ( ( { ont 1¢ 


mcgeay alge Recipes 


O CAN Corn.— a ! lect corn 
w! y ‘ nd tende just at i 
Iky r s ‘ to the 
jars it j P s “ 
dex Sug: rn is best for " , it very 
young 4ni¢ € fleld I : 
used. 
Blanch the orn on the ol plunging 
for two minutes in boiling water, and cold 


one-half minute, cut from the 


sharp knife and scrape the obs 
back of a knife 

The cut: corn may be packed directly into 
sterilized jars or put it " ettle. covered 
with hot water nd boiled for 10 minutes 
before packing This pre-cooking is advised 
by some authorities as making a more uni 
form pack and providing in great measure 


for the swelling of the grains. 

Fe 
an inch of the top 
boiling water to 


teaspoon sugar to eacl 


Pack the corn to within 
of jars and add enough 
cover. Add 1 level 


can for sweet cor 2? for field corn. 





Adjust rubbers and top bail of weeps over 





cover but do not fasten tight 

bottom in canner or cooking vessel, surround 
with hot water, cover and bring to the 1 
Boil 1 hours, remove and al tight im- 
medi ately. On the next rol boil again for 
1%4 hours counting from the time water be- 


out disturbing the seal. 
second. 


aha 4 to boil and 
On the third day repeat as on the 

Never use larger than No. 2 tin cans or 
pint glass jars for corn and always 


cook 









































HERE’S THE WAY TO 


Figure 3, Turn 3 under 2 and over 4 parallel 
with 1, 

Figure 4. Turn 1 over 4, under 2, using edge 
of 4 as guide. 

Figure Turn 1 over 2, under 4, parallel 
with 3, 

Figure 6. Turn 2 over 1 and 4 and under 3, 


using edge of 1 as guide, 


Figure Turn 2 over 3 and under J, parallel 
with 4 

Figure 8 Turn 3 over 1 and 2 and under 4 
using edge of 2 as guide. 


Figure 9 (not illustrated). Repeat from 
Fig. 4, using numbers printed on the ends 
of strips in Fig. 8. 


To make the hat cut a shape 
crown; begin in middle and turn the braid 
round and round from right to left. The 
crown is made inside out and if made too 
large for head a bandeau of the same mate- 
rial may be stitched in. 


MRS. W. L. BOND. 


for top of 


Rockingham, Ga. 


Good Sense 


SURELY do want to indorse Mrs. Me 

R. M.’ s letter on the cotton and silk. 
I know, of people that buy silk dresses 
and hose on credit and raise cotton to 
pay for them, then talk about hard times 
and “cuss” people for not paying more 
for cotton. I think we ought to use the 


cotton goods or keep silent about the 
price and hard times. Let us all live at 
home and times will be better. 


A SILENT READER. 
Who Can It Be? 


GOOD game to play at a picnic or 
PA other informal entertainment is call- 
ed “Who Can It Be?” One of the play- 


€rs is told to choose another person in 
the company to think about, but not to 
tell whom she has chosen. The rest of 


oa company now begin to question the 
Player who made the choice about his 
subject, 


gs. questions are allowed regarding 
appearance, disposition, or habits of 
the ye rson in mind, « xcept que stions con- 
Ce THing the name. The questions and 
their answers will create much fun when 
the mame of the subject is revealed, par- 


MAKE SCALLOP BRAID 


three successive days 
steam pressure cooker in 
one cooking is necessary. 
glass tops are best. 

Garden Peas.—Use No. 
when canning peas. Peas should be freshly 
gathered and should be graded Shaking 
through a wire netting of different sizes will 
grade them nicely 


unless you have a 
which case only 
The jars with 


2 cans or pint jars 


After grading place small peas in a muslin 
sack and blanch 3 minutes, large or older 
peas 5 minutes. Dip into cold water for a 
moment and pack into jars. Fill jars with 


hot water and add 1 teaspoon sugar and 1 
teaspoon salt to each jar. Adjust rubbers 
and tops, loosely. Place in canner on false 


bottom and boil for ] hour. Remove and seal 
tight immediately, On the next day cook 
again for 1 hour and again on the third. If 
peas are old it is better to cook them 1% 
hours on each successive day. 

Squash.—Can only young and tender squash. 
Cut in pieces and blanch in boiling water 3 
to 5 minutes or cut, peel and boil or steam 
the squash until thoroughly done. If the 
raw squash is canned pack in jars to within 
% inch of top and cover with boiling water 
but if the cooked squash is used no extra 
vater will be necessary. Add 1 teaspoon salt 
to each quart jar. 


Put on rubbers and adjust tops loosely. 
Place in canner and boil for 1 hour for the 
raw squash, 1'4 for the cooked squash, re- 


tight. On second and third 
same time as on the 


move and seal 
days cook again for the 
first. 


A Mistake I Have Made 


LLOWING colored cotton gar- 
such as gingham, etc. to 
water too long with 
washing powders, it 
dim colors. When 
the first time they 
first in water con- 


ments 
remain in boiling 
strong soap or 
will surely fade or 
they are 
should be ’ 
taining a little 





vinegar and salt. Some- 
times I just wash and rinse after 
soaking. If boiling is needful, let 
them remain in boiling water just 


long enough to scald. 

If a good many colored garments 
are in the water at o nce and they re- 
main too long the co will run into 
the other garments and the result will 
be a horrid conglomeration of colors. 


lors 


MRS. G, E. WHITLEY. 


as some player is certain to find | 
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HOMELITE 


The PORTABLE Electric Light and Power Plant 
Not the lowest price but the cheapest and bes¢ 


Brings Comfort and Cheer to Your Home 


All the electrical conveniences of a city residence 
are at your service when you own a Homelite. 
Plenty of light in house or outbuildings ; current 
that runs your washing machine, electric iron, 
fans, churn,cream separator, milking machine, etc. 
And thecost of operation is small 
~—youwill be agreeably surprised. 
Let us tell you about it. 
Write for descriptive booklet PF 5 





Ww ww 100lbs. No founda, 
tion needed. Compact— 1 
feet of cubic space enough. 
Economical. 1 gallon of fuel 
enough for 2,000 watt 
hours. 


Made 12 and 32 Volts, 


————___—_—__sygugy 





EAST ORANGE 


—_—— 





Simms Magneto Co. 


NEW JERSEY 


FLANDERS-SMITH, Inc. 


22 West Mount Royal Avenue 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Distributors for Virginia, Maryland and District of Columbia 














you order promptly. You advance a no i FREE 
ing to risk. Write today for our B 





SPECIAL EXTRA PRESENT GIVEN 
As an inducement we give a High-Grade Granite 10 qt. Dish Pan, 3 at. 
Sauce Pan and 3 qt. Pudding Pan FREE of all cost or work of any kind, if 

We trust you. You have noth- 
Agents Outfit. 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO.,439 Culvert & 5th St., Cincinnati, O. Founded 1897. 


N AWAY 


SI I LE DINNER SET 
NO MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
SELL ONLY 12 BOXES OF SOAP, 


\ each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap 
and with every box, give as premiums to each 
1 purchaser all of the following articles: a Pound 
of Baking Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box Talcum 
> Powder, 6 Teaspoons, Pair Shears and Pack- 
¥ age Needles, and this artistically decorated 
Dinner Set {s Yours. Many other ually 
attractive offers and hundreds of useful Prem- 
iums or Cash Commission for your time. 

LOWER PRICES 
ON a, GOouss 





Don't delay. 








PURE petroleum prod- 

uct. Keepsthe hair soft 
and smooth. The natural 
remedy for falling hair, dry 
scalp and dandruff. 


Trial size sent for 10c, or 
free booklet, ‘*Care of the 
Scalp and Hair”, upon 








I have made this mistake. | 


request. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 
New York 


Vaseline 


U3 PAT OFF 


HAIR TONIC 








Kill All Flies! ©o: 


SE 
jaced anywhere, DAISY FLY K LER’ porte ts and 
ies. Neat, clean, orname - ul, convenient and 
; cheap. Lasts allsea- 

son, Made of mets 
can’t spillortipove = 
will not ail ar 30 ure 





FLY RiLLER 


at your dealer or 
6 by EXPRESS, merase $1.25. 
@AROLD 60 «160 De Kalb Ave. Grooklyn..N. ¥. 
















At last a real defense 
against the Mexican 
Bean Beetle has bees 
found. Spray well 


and often with Hofstra. 
Not « poison; safe to ase 
anywhere; harmless to be- 
mans. Big Hofstra guns 
for garden use; to be load- 
ed with Bulk Pachege 
Hofstra in 30c, 60¢ and 
$1.20 sizes. Grocers and 
Drugygists bave it 
Hofstra Mfg Co., Tulsa, Okla 


HOFSTRA 


NON -POISONGUS INSECTICIDE 


MOST POWER~LEAST COST 


PULLS 2% 
For H-P.— eer 
Quality—the best buy 
ofall. Costsless than 
smaller engines— 
more power. Allsizes 
2to 30 H-P. Way Down—Cash K.c. 
or Terms. Lifetime Guarantee. NE won ozs 


fnet WITTE ENGINE wo 
2357 Oakland Av 
2357 Empire Beg, 
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Thousands of Farmers 

Have Killed Every Rat 

On Their Farms In a 
Week’s Time 


Alexander Rat-Killer Virus Is Proved To 
Be Only Quick, Easy Way To 
Kill Rats, Mice and Gophers 


NOT A POISON 


thousands of farmers all 
over the country have tried Alexander 
Rat-Killer Virus, and found it to be the 
only proven method of killing rats, mice 
and gophers on their farms. Though this 
wonderful virus is not a poison, it is fatal 
to rats, mice and gophers, wiping out 
whole colonic s in a week's time. 


Hundreds of 


W H. MeMichael of Fountain, Ky., 
says: “Our farm was alive with rats be- 
fore using your rat virus, but it certainly 
rid our place of rats. We cannot see a 
sign of rats on the farm now. 

L. W. Maple, Scio, Ohio, says: ‘“Alex- 
ander Rat-Killer Virus has completely rid 
my farm of rats. They may come back, 
but they are all gone now 

John Green, Hockley, Ses. says: “I 
have used one tube of your Rat Virus and 
the rats are gone.” 

Otto Lenzer, Phillipstown, 
“Your Virus has rid my place 
haven’ t seen a sign of one 
weeks. 


Mark S. W« 


Mass., says: 
of rats. I 
for several 


Helenville, Mont., says: 
“The rats sy mice were thick around 
here. After I used your tube of Virus 
they seemed to leave overnight. I haven't 
seen or heard of one of the pests for 
days.” 

Benjamin L. Aldrich, Memphis, Mich, 
says: “I am more than pleased with re- 
sults. The rats and mice that were so 
thick have gone—I haven’t a one on my 
place.” 

You merely mix this wonderful virus 
with bread or meat scraps and place it 
where the pests can get to it. Within a 
few hours after a rat has eaten Alexan- 
der Rat-Killer Virus he gets a high fever 
and suffers a terrible thirst. He leaves 
the barns and nestling places and goes to 
the open fields to die. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony has 
the disease and is wiped out. And though 
this virus is absolutely deadly to rats— 
chickens, hogs, cattle or any farm animal 
can eat it and not be affected at all. 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that Al- 
exander Rat-Killer will kill every rat on 
your farm in less than a week’s time that 
he offers to send, as an introductory offer, 
a regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00, Give 
it according to directions, and if at the 
end of a week’s time you are able to dis- 
cover any rats, mice or gophers on your 
farm, your money will be refunded. A 
big Kansas City Bank guarantees that, 
Mr. Alexander is reliable and will do as 
he says 

Send NO MONEY. Just write to E. R 
Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 14 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., and 
the tube will be mailed at once. When it 
arrives, pay the postman only one dollar 
and peoteee on the guarantee that if not 
absolutely satisfactory your money will 
be returned without question. Write to 
day—a postcard will do—and stop your 
rat losses now. 














Price to You. The 


Factor y Genuine Munson 
a Army Shoe 


First may The $ 
4) Factory Price mS 
™ rect to you at only 
\ Mude of the best — 
waterproof calf 
3 Yoather Guaranteed to 
\ give thebest wear.Send 
your size and we wil 
send you these ARM 
SHOES. If these 
shoes are not just 
as we say, 
m them back. 


U. S. National 
Munson Army 
Shoe Co., inc. 
Dept. 2015 
Westfield, Mass. 





to work or school and recreation f 
is on a Ranger ep blorcie, 44 styles and 
sizes. 30 Days Free Tyial, Exp. prepaid, 











From Seven ‘to 1 to Seventeen 


» 


Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle ie P. I , 


care S* ened The Progressive Farmer 














What Do You Know About 
Lumber? 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

There are a great many interesting 
things to learn about the wood of trees 
and the sort of lumber they make. They 
differ in color, weight, grain, strength, 
slowness to rot, etc. These qualities of 
a wood determine for what purpose it is 
used. 

For example, we know that some trees 
like chestnut, oak, and longleaf pine last 
a long time if exposed to the weather. 
They are therefore used for railroad 
ties. Spruce is used for Ps paper. 
Mahogany seasons well and does not 
warp or twist and has a beautiful grain, 
so it is used for fine furniture. Elm is 
tough and therefore makes good wood 
for building buggies and wagons. White 
oak is used for making barrels to contain 
liquids. Hickory is very tough, therefore 
it makes a good axe handle. Pine makes 
a good wood for building houses. 

Most wood is “seasoned” before it is 
used. This is done in order to dry it 
out. When some of the water gets out 
of the wood by seasoning, it is smaller 
and weighs less. In 100 pounds of thor- 
oughly seasoned lumber, 15 to 20 pounds 
are water, while of 100 pounds of green 
lumber, 50 to 60 pounds are water. 
When a freshly-cut board is put out in 
the sun, the top dries faster than the 
under side. This means that there is 
more shrinkage or “drawing up” on top 
and this makes the board warp. Wood 
dries faster from the end than from the 
side. It draws up very little along the 
grain and considerably across the grain. 
Again, a plain-sawed board will shrink 
about twice as much in width as a quar- 
ter-sawed board. Young oak and hick- 
ory shrink the most when seasoned; next 
come ash, beech, and elm, while white 
pine, spruce and cedar shrink the least. 


UNCLE P. F. 


From a Very Little Girl Without a 
Mother 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a little girl and will be nine years 

old this month. My aunt is going to 
give me a birthday party. I know she 
will give us good things to eat, because 
she had such good things:when the Moth- 
ers’ Club met with her this week. Of 
course, you understand that I have no 
mother. She went to heaven when I was 
only two years old and I am living on 
the farm with my aunt and uncle. 


We have lots of beautiful roses. I 
carry some to my teacher almost every 
morning because she is in the hospital 
just now. I am in the third grade. 


We have over 200 little chicks, and I 
help my aunt put them to bed every even- 
ing. MYRTLE POITEVENT. 


Editor’s Note.—Your birthday party 
will be over before you see this letter on 
our page, but we all hope you had a 
glorious good time. It must be fun put- 
ting 200 biddies to bed every night! 


Nothing but the Best Pays 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


N JUNE, 1921, I bought a pair of 

White Muscovy ducks. My duck laid 
19 eggs and went to setting. She hatched 
17 of them. At the A. and M. Fair in 
September I showed her and the baby 
ducks and also my drake and won first 
prize on both pens. I raised every one 
of the little ducks. I sold all but six 
young ducks and three drakes to raise 
from, getting $27.50 for them and $3.50 
for my old drake. My ducks are all lay- 
ing now. They lay from January until 
late in the fall, and are easy to raise and 
do not bother around the house and 
chickens as other ducks do. 

I also have Golden Sebright Bantams 
and White African guineas, and make 
lots of money on them. 


In finished my fourth year in pig and 
corn club work last year and received 
my certificate of award from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. I grew out and 
showed four Junior pigs last year, win- 
ning $174 in premiums on them at the 
Jackson, Memphis, Humboldt, and Tren- 
ton fairs. My gilts won in the Tri-state 
Club Contest and won first and second 
prizes as best individuals. Then show- 
ing them in open.class I.won first and 


J second prizes. At Memphis I sold them 


for $150, and sold my two male pigs for 
$100, which made $425 for the four pigs. 

But, boys, don’t think it was all play. 
It takes a lot of hard work and time, and 
really good big type Poland-China pigs 
to start with. Nothing but the best pays 
a boy to care for now. 


CARL H. SIMPSON (Age 15). 


Editor’s Note—Ilf Carl succeeds as 
Splendidly with ducks, bantams, and 
guineas as he has with pigs, he can soon 
grow into the livestock business on a 
large scale. He is absolutely right in 
saying that only the best pays. 


We Get in Sarah Louise’s Scrapbook 
N SATURDAY I always watch for 
the postman so I maybe the first one 

to get The Progressive Farmer, for I 

have a scrapbook, and just as soon as 

The Progressive Farmer comes I want 











a 





MASTER RUIE WILLIAMSON 
The Progressive Farmer again 
after an absence of one year. He drives the 
mules for Daddy when he goes to town, 
looks after the chicks, and still finds time to 
play with his fine bird dog. 
“Ugh ’ugh! Leggo,” says | the pup. “You're 
squeezing my dinner place.” 
“Huht That don’t mean 
says Ruie. 


Back to visit 


nothin’ to me,” 


to know what is in it to put in my scrap- 
book. Then when every one in the fam- 
ily has read it, I cut out everything I 
think will be useful or interesting, espe- 
cially the poems, puzzles, Bible verses, 
kitchen helps, and I think best of all are 
Uncle P. F.’s nature talks. I have lots 
of other poems of nature and country 
life. As for cooking recipes and kitchen 
helps, I am fully supplied by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

I think The Progressive Farmer is the 
best farm paper we take and hope every- 
one else will agree with me. 

SARAH LOUISE JAY. 


Editor’s Note——Scrapbooks are a fine 
hobby, and we are always glad to hear 
that any of our young folks are keeping 
them. I hope Sarah Louise is keeping 
hers in sections—the recipes in one part, 
the poems all together in another, puz- 
sles and jokes in a third, and so on. 


Our Quiz Corner 
I—New Questions and Conundrums 


ARTHWORMS or fish worms do not 

have feet or claws; therefore, how do 
they dig into the ground? 

2. How are earthworms beneficial to 
the soil and plants ? ° 

3. What cord is that which is full of 
knots which no one can untie and which 
no one can tie? 

4. When iS a doctor most annoyed? 


IIl.—Answers to Last Week’s “Quiz” 


HY should a duck or a _ goose 

be able to swim in ice water without 
apparently suffering from cold? 
cause the down and feathers are water- 
proof and prevent the water reaching the 
body. The down and feathers serve 
practically the same purpose for ducks 
and geese that raincoats de for men and 
women. 

2. Do ducks and geese, like chickens, 
have combs? No. What is a caruncle? 
Caruncles are the small fleshy knots 
found on the heads of turkeys. 

3. What trade is like the sun’s? A 
tanner’s. 

4. Why do girls kiss each other and 
men do not? Because girls have nothing 
better to kiss aud men have. 


2a 
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OAT CUT PRICES 
-— DIRECT TO You 
Fr — FREIGHT PAID... — 
One big, slashing cut a ngs the 


price < of Genuine Everwear 
oofing down to the quae price 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR CUT PRICES 

~ —————=—=<<<<= a8 before the war. Now I8 THR 
TIMP TO PUT THAT NEW TOP ON YOUR HOUSE, BARNS AND 


OTHER BUILDINGS--NOW WHILS PRICES ARB DOWN TO 
ROCK BOTTOM. 


SAVED $20.00— 

GOT BETTER ROOFING 

DELIGHTED WITH_ THE LOW PRI ? 

MA = RIAL. Mr. M. Carlisle, Sr., of Cleola, Ga., writes 
m pleased, “and satisfied--1 saved $20.00 by order- 

ing from, you. 


OUR. POUBL E CRIMP GALVA 
TWO CRIMPS ON EACH EDGE |*% 7D STEEL Ss eg eS 


Send to-day for our 9 
special 30-day offer and 
< . root from factory 

U WILL BB 


ON EACH EDGE Wo CRIMES ON EA 
AKES,A WATERTIGHT LOCK 
Quick and easy to Re oa * Patent Nails, Hammer and 
ears furnished with every order 


ROOFING FOR } We. alse eranufactare nwaALya 
NIZED STEEL SHINGLES, 
EVERY USE-- ; NIZE | 
SIDIN ik RE 
and GREEN ASPHALT age — AND’ ASPHact 
ROOFING IN ROLLS--whi ell direct to you at 
BUILDING BOOK telle all 


about roofing and siding and may have just the informa 
$on you are loo looking for. Writs ror *your FREE COPY 
-DAY, 


YOU SAVE We have ust about enough roofing 
© th e & 30 ds - 

THE PROFIT sper ondere have to raise our suites 
SEND T0- DAY POR. “TG, FREE 


SAMPLES--ROOFING BO< 

jet Guaranteed Roofing dir 

keep in your own pocket the poy Others woult get 
Address 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P Savannah, Ca. 
GALVANIZED STEEL fig 

~SHINGLESMay/ae Ti 

CAN'T hi Free} 
sCATCH TILING 

FIRE OOK—j 











GOLDEN HARVEST 
THRESHERS 


30-In. Cyl. 
esos MACHINE 


$3.45 00 


number of well known DOYLESTOWN 


We have a 
selling at prices way down 


THRESHERS we are 
under any other thresher of equal quality. Ca- 
pacity 40 tu 50 bushels of wheat per hour. Big 
enough to take around your neighborhood and 
thresh for profit. Does fine work. Can also thresh 
Peas, Beans and Peanuts. One of the besf small 
machines mau Write us for particulars 


The Spotless Co., Richmond, Va. 











For Sale—A Limited Supply of 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 


Analyzed by the Delta Laboratory 
and found up to Government 
Specifications. 


PRICE —— cunts per pound, F, O. B. Charles- 
n 100 and 200-%. barrels. 


Springfield Hand Guns 
. Each F. O, B. Charleston, 


Paris Green 


In 56-. Tins, 25 cents per pound. 


Dill Ball Company, 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
= 

















WITH 


IN VEST SAFETY 


We are investment experts and are 
glad to give advice in regard to 
SAFE investments, yielding maxi- 
mum returns. We can also pur- 
chase any standard security for 
you. Write us for free list of cur- 
rent securities yielding up to 8 per 
cent. Reference, any bank in 


Raleigh. 
‘RALEIGH, N. C. = 
Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the house warm in winter and cool in 
summer, $3.50 per 100 square feet 
10 sheets to the bundle, in following sizes: 
48 in. wide by 6, 7, 8. 9 and 10 ft. long. 
Write for free samples and our new price list. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., Richmond, Va. 





























Write or wire for our 

“way Pingee on = 
vanized_ roofing from ne 
direct. Big saving. Dept. P DOWN 
| American Roofing Co., "Ashland, Ky. | 














Any advertisement should be in 
our office at least 12 days before 


jit is scheduled to appear. 












Ol wee 














Saturday, June 10, 1922 
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| OUR QUESTION BOX 
Chicken Manure for the Garden 
S 11 advisable to use chicken manure 
as a garden fertilizer, and what is its 
value 7 


Chicken manure is one the best 
fertilizers for the garden. When well 
preserved, it is richer than the other 
farm manures. It is, as a rule, rich in 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid. Its 
percentage composition averages 2 
per cent phosphoric acid, 2 per cent 
nitrogen, and 1 per cent potash. 


What to Do for Nut Grass 


‘ HAT is the best thing to do for 
nutgrass ?” 

Probably to plant the land in narrow 
rows in velvet beans, or sow in cowpeas, 
using a quantity of seed. 

A policy of this kind, followed one or 
two years, and then a clean culture crop, 
will probably get about as good results 
as anything—although our own experi- 
ence and the experiments of the United 
States Department of Agriculture indi- 
cate that the nut grass problem is about 
the nearest insoluble of any farm prob- 
lem of the kind. 


A Three-horse Evener 


GOOD three-horse evener for use 

with implements without tongues | 
may be made as shown in the illustra. 
tion. The length of the different 
pieces may be varied to suit different 
conditions in making this type oi! 


PP cece core 


evener, but the proportions must be | 
kept the same. 

This evener is composed of, first, a 
heavy wooden beam on which two 
smaller beams, or eveners, are bolted 
and, second, three singletrees are ar- 
ranged as shown in the illustration. 
The eveners, bolted on top of the 
heavy wooden beam, give the center 
horse twice the leverage given the 
outside horses, and the pull of this 
single horse, therefore, is enough to 
balance that of the other two horses. 
For instance, if these eveners are 
made three feet long, the hole for the 
bolt would be bored so as to give the 
outside horses one foot of leverage 
and the inside horse two feet of 
leverage —P. T. H. 


Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 


WO years ago a small sore devel- 

oped on my husband’s cheek. We 
did not consult a specialist, just kept it 
anointed with healing ointments and 
while it did not disappear it grew no 
larger and caused no inconvenience. 
By keeping it seared over, the poison 
had no outlet so was taken up by the 
blood and deposited in the lymphatic 
glands, causing secondary cancers (that 
is what the sore proved to be). Now 
he is in a distant hospital and a cure is 
doubtful while we endure days and 
niglits of anxiety. Ignorance led us to | 
make this mistake and I want to im- 
press it upon the minds of others not 
to delay treatment of things they do 
not understand. MRS. L. E. A. 

* * 

A big mistake I made was in selling 
my flock of purebred Rhode Island 
Red chickens which were good layers. 
Poor breeds do not pay so well. 

MRS. M. B. F. 


* * x 











Buying livestock entitled to register, 
with expectation of getting the regis- 
tration papers afterwards, I venture to 
Say that nine times out of ten you will 
never get them. If you are buying 
registered livestock, take your regis- 
tration papers home with your animal. 
If the seller cannot furnish the papers 
with his animal, go somewhere else 


and buy. BURNT CHILD. 


Editorial Comment—It is not always 
possible to take your registration certifi- 
cate hone with your animal. It takes 
time to get an animal registered, and 
few breeders of hogs, for instance, reg- 
tster pigs until sold or of breeding age. | 
But this is what you can and should do: 
You can and should get pedigrees and 





properly filled out and signed applicaiion 
for registration with the animal. 
' t 


farmers’ interests. 


ATAU ATTITTTVITTPOTOOOPOTOTOTYSTTETEDVODVOOTOTUTTOOTODYTOVTOOTWTTY TONEVOR OPODT TVTTETH ATTOEITY OOETOTOOUOTOCSTOOLPOOTYTOPUGLTYTUATOTHVOVOTOODO AG EGsH AF CCOTA VERDC TEU TA AAG ys 


that farmers are 
matter? 


DUDIT TOUT Teer eevee TeeveTTTyT UT PPPETTT TTT TPLTTTTOES TOT EAT PATE 


42 Broadway 


WALA AALAT AAA LATATTT UGTA TTT TT TAA EAA 


Do You Want Duty-Free POTASH? 


Recently a United States Senator, who is 
actively engaged in trying to defeat the 
‘Soker’’in the Free List which puts a100 per 
cent duty on agricultural Potash, asked why 
the farmers were not represented at the 
hearings before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee when the subject was under consider- 
ation, A man, who attended these hearings, 
called the Senator’s attention to the factthat 
three owners of farms had appeared, repre- 
senting New Jersey, Missouri and Indiana; 
that the New Jersey Federation of County 
Boards of Agriculture, and the Representa- 
tive of the New Jersey State Grange ap- 

ared; that the Representative of the 

ational Grange made a statement; thatthe 
National Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Representative of the National Bureau of 
Farm Organizations had been actively work- 
ing for free Potash, and that the Washington 
Representatives of these Agricultural Or- 
ganizations represented millions of real far- 
mers, who paid good money to belong tothese 
organizations and to support their repre- 
sentation in Washington, upon whom they 
depended to look after legislation affecting 


Later on it developed that other Senators 
had this same thought—that the farmers 
were not asking that Potash remain on the 
Free List. There can be no question that all 
farmers most strongly object to paying two 
dollars for a dollar’s worth of Potash. 


Ten people, representing farmers, fertilizer 
manufacturers, producers of imported pot- 
ash, and former producers of American 
potash, appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee, or filed briefs on the subject. 
Of these, nine asked that Potash remain on 
the Free List and one asked for the duty. 
Why then have the Senators come to believe 
indifferent about the 


The explanation is to be found in the fact that 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 


esl NAAT UTUUARUTAUTTOOOUOUUOOOTOOOOVONOOOUOTUUTUUUTOUUTATOVOOOOUTGnOOUAGODOCANOOOOTUTOOOOUUINOOOVOTOOOOOOOOUOUUTOTOATWANSONTLODO ANDOOOANNNSUOTIDHTOTITN 
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the ‘‘United States Potash Producers’ Asso- 
ciation’’ maintains in Washington an organ- 
ization which is very active in urging a duty 
on the farmers’ Potash. At the hearing 
their propagandist shouted: ‘‘Where was 
the American farmer yesterday? Where 
was the farmer of the South, who uses more 
Potash than any other farmer in the coun- 
try? . . . Where was the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which has its offices in 
Washington? Where was the National Bu- 
reau of Farm Organizations, representing 
thousands of farmers?’’ 

This was clear bluff, for these organizations 
were represented and they have taken their 
stand squarely for Free Potash. 

But the bluff, constantly repeated, seems to 
have made an impression that will be costly 
to the consumers of Potash, unless imme- 
diate steps are taken to show the Senators 
that farmers are very much in earnest about 
the matter. The farmers’ representatives 
in Washington must be supported by the 
farmers at home. 


Theonly effective way to do this is for farmers 
towrite to both of their United States Senators 
at Washington, urging them to see that the 
“joker” at the endof Paragraph 1635 be struck 
outand that Potash used in fertilizers re» 
on the Free List, where it always ius ° 
The Senate is now considering the ‘is:ff 
Bill. Write your Senators today. 

During the time when foreign Potash could 
not be obtained, Potash sold at more than ten 
times the prewar or the present prices. Then 
the American producers, some of whom are 
called the ‘‘Borax Brigade’’, had the oppor- 
tunity of profiteering to the limit, and of 
selling at very high prices Potash of an in- 
ferior, and sometimes injurious kind. 

Now they ask for ‘‘protection’’ in the form 
of one of the most excessive duties in the 
whole Tariff Act. Unless the farmers act 
. promptly, they are likely to get it. 


ain 


H. A. HUSTON, Manager 
New York 
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Look at the Peaches | 


growing in your section. Break away 
from the old farming methods. Fruit 
makes more money tian cotton or 
corn, Why don’t you start this year? 
BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, 

o Desk F, Lexington, Kentueky. 
——"____ CHASE _NURSERIES, 
iat Desk A, Chase, Alabama, 
Write to the FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 


Desk B, Augusta, Ga. (Successore 


nearest firm tto P. J. Berckmans Co., Inc.) 


for a catalog 
and planting 
helps. 


Desk H, Richmond, Virginta. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Desk E, Pomona, N. C. 


0 SOUTHERN NURSERY CoO., 
Desk D, Winchester, Tennessee. 


Gatacoc. FARM WAGONS 

a Je High or low 
wheels — steel 
\“S or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. 
Steel or 
wood wheels to fit any running , 
ear. Wagon parts of all 
inds. Write today for free KS 
catalog illustrated incolorss 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
$9 Elm St. Quincy, lil. 





























W. T. HOOD & COMPANY, | 








es 


ae F is a ee a3 
0" Rs Re Rg Y 

4 Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 

atch Fish Mink, Muskrats etc., in large 

9 numbers, with ou new, fold- 


ing, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish, 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 12, LEBANON, MO. 



























ZY PIEDMONT RAZOR 
Zp «.“ Just the Razor you've been looking for. 
» Let us send it on tea days’ tnal. If satished. 
pay only $1.95 <ad recewe Rubberset Shaving 
Brush free. Each Razor in handsome leather case 
inlimited guarantee. Send no money, but wnte 
today for ftee trial. 
‘PIEDMONT CUTLERY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


















Remember, you must’ mention The 
Progressive Farmer when you write 
an advertiser, or our guarantee does 








1'2 H. P. 


Battery Equipt 











2” ENGIN 


NEW 


Those who want a thoroughly dependable engine at a 
comparatively small investment will select the new 
“Z.” It is built to the same high standards as other “Z” 
Engines, and fully guaranteed. It delivers more than 
rated horse power; operates on gasoline alone; has simple 
high-tension battery ignition; hit-and-miss governor; 
new type, safety flywheels; quiet-running, spiral-cut 
gears. Wonderfully simple—nocomplicated parts. Con- 
trol lever gives six speed changes. Starts easily, runs 
steadily, requires little attendance, carburetor requires 
no adjusting. The high quality and low price are due 
to scientific study and large production facilities. One 
of the greatest values in years. Over 300,000 “Z” 
Engines in use. See your dealer. Or write us, 


AIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Southern Branches: Jacksonville; New Orleans; Atlanta; Dallas. 





on other “Z 
Engines 


governor 


town. 








a 


New low prices 


With high-ten- 
sion magneto 
and throttling 


1% H. P.....$ 67.00 
3 H.P..... 100.00 
6 H.P.~_.. 160.00 


All f.0. b. factory— 
add freight to your 


33 
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not protect you, 


6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
designs. Alisteeil. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for Catalog 


Kokomo Fence Mfg. Co. Dept. 481 Kokomo, Ind. }' 


KITSELMAN FEN 


‘Get It From, 





















on Farm, Poultr 


Special Pri 
"aaa a Fence, Posts, Gates. 








{ 


CE 


“‘! saved 20 centsa rod”’ 


WM i —_ Rag - a ek 

+ St. Anthony, Ind. Thin 

, 4) i ) ts nee ip \ of 0 You, too, CAN 
. EPMO O ENO AS SA’ ° e today 

oe a 4 pceerearweees our big 100-page Catalog 


showing Lowest Prices 


Lawn 


t’s Free, 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 














The above rate applies to the 








Farmers Exchange 


Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Cir< 
what edition you Mish to use. 








LIVESTOCK gi nemrana® gAncomas Wor 





BERKSHIRES 








Hall, Hillsboro, N. ¢ 





tuart, Eastover, 8. C ; $1 per 15; 75 














James W. Graves, American 








Rig type Bred sows, scr 


DU ROC-JERSEYS 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER > 














SUDAN GRASS 





eee 








= eee __ANDALUSIANS _ 





Prize winning Blue Andalusian 
$1 per 











4 fn) 
ne Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va LEGHORNS 
Laurel ~ Grove Farm, 15 S. C. Brown Leghorns Y, ag3- 
side Farm, Claremont, N 
$12.50; nice ones Dul- White Leghorn Cockerels 
ese aren $1.25 each. 


water, 






Roller Poultry Farm, 








oom Strain White 
a § ab . ring 


: I r, 
orders for spring pigs. cheste 














Earliana and Greater Balti- 


Fred D. Paxton, East White a Cockerels—10 weeks ; 


egg strain. All trapnested 
Sale. Brys 














Willie Abernathy, McKen- bargain at 10c, for June. 


June chicks will lay in 








50 Ibs., registered, $10 Yards, Bridgewater, Va 





Road, Va 8. Cc White Leghorus 





“Write me your wants 


Pigs—Best breeding. Prices Visorous, healthy baby chicks, 
& = Pp. pertly mated; prepaid by parcel post, 


delivery guaranteed; $12 








Ring Breeding ng Boars $10. ment; request catalog. 
sows, $50. Herd boars, ducer of W hite Leghorn Baby ¢ ‘hicks. 








Littleton, N. ¢ Carl Gilliland, Siler City, 











nt’s Variety Stock 








White Leghorn Chicks—From 25 
Delivery guaran a ad. 








Ni ancy Hall Potato” Plants 





from select breeders, 














Thousands ready for shipment every week ; 








Searing Bud Ted an = Grafted Paper Shell Pe- 
s—Wor 








Bass Pecan Company, 


——— Pigs—From the SRP INGTONS 


All pigs entitled to 





old, $10; Fountain Inn, Purebred 8. C. Cook’s 

















ESSEX 


ings Eggs—15 for $1.25, 
———— Tens, Coser, m, © 


Strain 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 





10 weeks; sired by 








state champion Briga- PLYMOUTH ROCKS — 





Fine thrifty pigs; pair, 
$10 Every pig guaran- Barred Plymouth Roo 
Wealthia, Va R. L. Stewart, Burlington 





3 months old, $10 rect—Cockerels, cocks 
rkshire, Poland- $2.75; 15 eggs, $2, $% 
the large, big boned Jonesville, Va. 





Leadin g Pot: ato Ph Ants 

We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, 
chaser should seo land for himself before ‘buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences ag to his honesty and business responsibility, 


NORTH CAROLINA 











Sired by son of Thompson's Dark Imperial Ringlet | 
<3 











“seeks ‘old, $8 each. for ~~ — RHODE ISLAND REDS 


i, Box 171, Lynchburg, 








Few Purebred 8S. C, Red Pullets and Eggs for 
B. Pace, 


- = ing—Half price M 











5 Eggs and Stock Reduced 
2.50 f . 

o12.50. uD E . Dark yearling cockerels a 

— Kerr, Durham, N. C 

















HAMPSHIRES My 8S. ©. Reds—Won 





Registered in buyer's name, hen, Ist pen, Monroe, 1 





Ga 


Geo. A. Tuttle, Lenow, tings, $5. Yearling hens, 

















Miss Sadie Covington, W Bh Rec * 

















N ash ville, N. ¢ Route 3 











of All Ages for Sale— TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
for free booklet. Hall Baby Chicks—From Hoganized standard bred 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
ay 8 Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
: $= Leghorns; from $10.50 up ; 
~and Pigs—At reasonable Hatchery, Lincoln, Ulinois 


See — COLLEGES 








POLAND- ‘CHINAS 








Twpe Poland-Chinas 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 











irms, Ti lo, Miss. BEANS 
pe Poland-China Pigs— land Mammoth Weillc 
Hunter, Winston-Salem, Seed Mammoth Yellow 


Andrews Hdwe. Co sete 











Sow for Sale—Reason- New Crop Mammoth 


Ss. J. Reick, Winstou- 





~ Soy Bez 





[-China Pigs—-8 weeks Councill Seed Company, 


ith > ‘low Seed 
a 





xree, $19 each Mammoth Y 






NC ccmmeiniapins —eelipvrooke, $2 lots 
d-Chinas--L0-weeks-old pigs, Cahoon, Columbia, N. ¢ 
» earrying Booster King, —e “Rg 





0 blood. Roar pigs, $15; 
sows, & matter of corre- 
Son, Lewisport cy 


for Seed—$1.80 per bushel, 
Parker & Co., New Bern, 





Mammoth Yellow Soja 


Sena ANGUS seed, 1921 crop, in good 


iford & Rich, Mocksville, 











won ail grand cham- bushel Ww 
North Carolina, South Mammoth Yellow Seed 





for seed. J. M. Hall Mistdlet 





s—Get Our wholesale prices 

















le Recle aned Mar 





HELP OR POSTON WANTED 











Dudley, L ake Landing, 





Good side line for farmers, 








5-bushel lots and over, $1 60 





ier’s check or money order. 


_HOLSTEINS __ Ransomville, N. ¢ 














to announce that we have Mammoth Yellow Soja Be ans 


jatertic Colantha as our juxior herd Send me order, ar ue ol 


Prospect, world’s record bushel, < oO. B. ‘alyneo; 
i a 


ages, and a grandson of Marlowe, Calypso, N 


Seward Stock Farms, Peters- 


~ JERSEYS | 





best blood possible for Mammoth Yellow Soy Bei 
30 


bushels, 
State. Ez 











Limited Number of Registered Jersey 





ans — Mamm oth 


from Register of Merit 3.3 7 Rann § 60c peck; 























“per. cent qerraination 
8. 


T idewater Plant 


__NAGENERT 











Reynolda, Inc., Bey- 75¢ peck; Haberlanit, carly, 


Black Eyebrow, extremely 











peck. Have beans to fill 


POLLS Cc. O. D. shipments Pinner 


pose $50 up. Dulwich Specialists, Suffolk, Va 

















tle of Best Breeding qa 
t the money to spare, 
s. Oak Grove Stock 





Cabb 1d 
Leroy Hall, Hillsbore, N. 








County, Virginia. Any Quantity Cabbage and 
varieties; 250 postpaid, 50c; 5 
MORE BREEDS press, $1 1,000. Guarantee 








CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 








‘ollard Plants—50v, 
te 


_MISCE CELLANEDIS. 


Pineland Stock  collards early. R. O. Parks, 














Flat Dutch a" Prumhead 
headir Also collard 
" - 500, 1.000, $1.50 
125 to 200 Ibs, Sunny- 7 9090 ie nd) now and 
Pisgah 














~~ STAL & IONS Cabbage Plants—For late 
~ N Tor 


1.500 IDs., $600 Sad- collard Name ariety 


300 75¢ soo 








$200 Pair grade Per saltimore 
10 years, $350. Bed- It’s quality you want. Qu 
iburg, Va Farms, Franklin, Va 

















Early, Medium and J. 


PET STOCK sor, tumaner gn fat ben 











itt Tr) Absolutely s 
Plant Company, Franklin 


































| POULTI RYANDEGGS —— -marm 





"ANCONAS er 


ud ler \la 
ile fwo months old 
Male, $10; female, 






























































Alat bama 





“John Harding, 























eeuageinemantseiaaee Genuine phfexie m . 
7) Feat Sup lant } , 
o - planting ishel i 
1348, Winston raga Po 


mon Seed 


—- Warsaw, N 


























eaned nuts 














Se 
Hither comb, $2.50 15, cents per Th.; 4 
land & Baxter, Clio, Ala 








North C arolina Runners, 
Spanish v per trick 





continued on next page) 
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0, 














Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 

The above rate applies to the Carolinas- 
Virginia Edition—8&5,000 Circulation. State 
_Plai inly what edition you wish to use. 


Oem aes 


ROOFING 
painted tin 








g—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; 
anized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-surfaced 
and shingle-rool; asphalt shingles; Johns-Man- 


fin 
asbestos shingles; 





Richardson wall beard; ridge 
yoll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ventilators, 
cornices Write us for prices We furnish mechanics 
to erect our goods when aenred, Budd-Piper Roofing 
Co., Distributors, Durham, 

STORAGE 


We St opped Advertising a Few Months Ago— “Because 
s taken. On the rise our customers have sold 
s0 we now have space for 10,000 bales of 
cheapest rates for storage; 





a great des 
cotton. The best warehouses ; 
a good market, surrounded by mills, and money to lend 
at 6 per cent interest on cotton stored with us What 
more do you want? The new crop is starting very 
slowly and it leoks like prices will go much higher 
Qur stores are bonded and we refer to The Progressive 
Farmer; to the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
or to any bank in North Carolina. Greensboro Ware- 
house & Storage Comenny, J. E. Latham, Vice- Presi- 
_N. C 





SYRUP 
Ribbon Cane Syrup—27 cents gallon, in barrels; 
$2.50 case, six 1l-gallon cans. Ralph Griffin, Douglas, 
Georgia 











TOBACCO 


Homespun Chewing and “sy Tobacco—5 Ibs., 
50; 20 Ibs Farmers’ Union, 


» 
“a 8., Oa. 


Mayfield, Ky. 
Natural Leaf ee wing, & Ths., $1.50; 10 
Ihs., $2.50. 





Smoking, 5 B $1.25; 10 Ihs., $2. Send 
no money; pay when soustved. Tobacco Growers’ 
Union, Paducah, Ky. 


WOOL 
Wanted to Buy—Wool Direct From Grower—Corre- 
pondence solicited. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
BABY CHICKS — SPECIAL 


Price on Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks. 
Strong and Vigorous, from our Special matings of 
6,000 FANCY BREEDERS 
With an egr record unsurpassed Special Price 
for May and June, $4.25 per 25; $8 per 30; $15 
cer 100. Safe delivery guaranteed by parcel post. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
ENSLEY, ALABAMA. 



































a te ncreven testes Mn memcr dl 


THE OLD RELIABLE ILLINOIS HATCHERY— 
Choice, Select Chicks From Heavy Laying Hens 

Wh Leghorns, 50, $7; 
5 Barred Rocks 
; 100, $15; 500, 
White Wyandottes White 
Rocks, R. C. Reds, 50, $8.50; 100, 
$16; 500. $77.50 Black Langshan, 


Buff Orpington, Parks’ Barred Rocks, 
50, $9; 100, $17; 500, $82.50 8. C 
Anconas, 33l-egg strain, 50, $9.50; 





100, $18; 500, $87.50. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Prepaid par- 
Order now from this ad and save time. 
eference: State Bank. Catalog Free 
MILLER" HATCHERY, Box 504, HEYWORTH, ILL. 


GET OUR LOW JUNE 


P i ick 

Pees abe an*| MONTH’S FEED FREE 
with each order A hatch 

every week all year. 40 Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Duck- 

lings. Select and Exhibition Grades. Catalog Free. 

Dept. 3, Gambier, Ohio. 


cel pest. 











Postage PAID. 
live arrival guaranteed 


95 per cent 








NABOB HATCHERIES, 








Customers report pullets toy all 
winter. varieties to select from. 
1,000,000 chicks via prepaid at posest post 
safe delivery guarantee leased cus- 
tomers in Wid state, oth season. 


Catalog 
wr POULTRY FARMS 
Bo: LANCASTER, MO. 













BABY CHICKS 


Deliver guaranteed. Selected 
ocks, high producers 


Brown and White Legherne, 
Anconas, Pit Games. 
Catalog Free 
REHTUSKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 




















OF QUALITY — 14 POPULAB BREEDS 


; Prepaid Delivery 
We have hundreds of satisfied customers in every 
Ss full “Of 


tthern state Write for Free Catalog, 
useful information 
i T er POULTRY YARDS, 
Dept. F-2 Crandall, Indiana. 








Baby Chicks ——BEST—Baby Chicks 
SUMMER SALE — REDUCED ~ the 


Fall directions care of late chicks with each order. 
-urebred— Hoganized. 


com arenes, RO EPR jt it Pe 10¢ 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, W yandottes ......... 12e 
Orp ‘ingtons, Brahmas, Minorca’ ............ 15¢ 


00 or more, 1 per cent 100 less. 

Postpaid — Guaranteed. 

MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, MAGNOLIA, ILL. 
a JA 

















CHICKS §fuye4N3 = DUCKLINGS 
CHICKS—Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns. 
DUCKLINGS—Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner. 
atalog Free. 








The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











Candling Eggs 


ANDLING” eggs is simply expos- 
ing them to a strong light in such 

a manner as to show the condition of 
their contents. In some states. cand- 
ling of all eggs of- 
fered for sale is 
made compulsory 
by law. In others 
business custom 
makes it necessary. 
Every poultryman, 
for his own benefit 
and safety, and es- 
pecially all  co- 
Operative egg cir- 
cles should make 
candling of all eggs 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 


the rule. 

A dark room is best for this work. 
The light, electric or a strong lamp 
is best, should be in a container so 
arranged with one hole, a trifle 
smaller than an average egg, through 
which the light shines, and when an 
egg is placed against the aperture the 
light shines through the egg, showing 
the white, yolk, and the air cell. If 
any blood clots, or any foreign bodies 
are in the egg they are disclosed. 
Cracks or imperfections in the shell 
are also disclosed. 

Eggs should be held with first the 
large then the small ends of the egg 
to the light, and slowly turned back 
and forth to give view of all parts of 
the egg. White-shelled eggs are 
easier to “read” than brown shells, 
but to anyone familiar with the work 
it makes no difference. 

In a fresh egg, in the candling light, 
the air space is about the size of a 
dime, and the yolk is faintly seen as a 
reddish ball in the middle of the egg. 
It does not move much when the 
egg is turned. The main points to 
watch for are these. 

Stale Eggs.—Air space increases in 
size, yolk becomes more opaque. 

Rotten Eggs—Are dark colored, 
the whole egg being so. 

Spot Rot.—This is a dark spot on 
one side, when, from long holding, 
the yolk has stuck to the shell. 

Moldy Eggs.—Show as dark mass- 
es in the body of the egg. 

Yolks Stuck to the Shell—In the 
fresh eggs, the chalazae, or hard 
albuminous cords that hold the yolk 
in suspension, keep it in a central 
position unless broken by a shock. As 
the egg grows stale, the cords, as 
well as whites, are weakened and the 
yolk tends to float near the shell. 

Bloody whites are caused either by 
an injury to the ovary or oviduct 
while egg is in transit. Such eggs are 
not bad. Neither are the clots any 
indication of fertilization. 

Other bloody eggs are the result of 
incubation, begun and stopped. 

“Meat Spots” are parts of the ovary 
tissue, loosened during passage of 

Partly hatched eggs speak for them- 
selves. 

Candling will also show thin spots 
in the shell, ridges and cracks. All 
these should be rejected as they are 
unsafe to ship and grade low on any 
market. 


Timely Poultry Pointers 


HAT it costs to feed a hen. At the 
Santa Cruz laying contest, the aver- 
age amount of feed consumed by hens 
was, for the 12 months, scratch grain 
41 pounds and mash 41 pounds, and it 


took 22% pounds of straw to keep 
them comfortable. Now, get out your 
local market report and figure out 
what your hens should cost, but re 
member, the above was a lot of hens 
that averaged 186 eggs during that 
time. If yours are slackers, they don’t 
need any. 


as much—and don’t deserve 
. x 


Make sure that you have ample 
roosting space for the young stock now 
coming on. Never allow them to be 
crowded by the older birds, and forced 
to huddle on the dropping boards or 
roost on the nests. Give them a room 
of their own. 
x * 

Summer eggs are usually cheap eggs. 
Use the water-glass and preserve your 
surplus of eggs for use later when the 
hens are in moult and the egg supply 





c 
Aldham Poultry Farm, Rt. $P, Phoenixville, Pa. 





is short. 








that this Spring will see 
ing a big fight. 


right. 


Government Approved 


gether with Government specialists. 
Send in your order Today. 


Grenioch, N. J. 


a very heavy emergence of boll weevils. 
Prepare now to wage war on the weevil or you will lose the 


money and labor put into your crop. Dust with calcium arsenate. 





Boll Weevil! 


Dr. B. R. Coad, Chief of the Delta Laboratory, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, says 


No escap- 


Put it on 


Invest in an IRON AGE Cotton Duster, follow the instructions given by 
the Dept. of Agriculture, and protect your profit in cotton this year. 


COTTON DUSTER $4 QG.00 52x) 


conn. < 


$212.50 F. 0. B., Savannah, Ga. 


The IRON AGE two-wheel, three-row Calcium Arsenate Duster has been a 
wonderful success for two years throughout the Cotton Belt. 
who spent many years designing crop preservation machinery, working to- 


Built by men 


Machines are subject to prior sale. 


BATEMAN & COMPANIES, Inc., 


Savannah, Ga. 

















The Old Reliable 
Cardwell Thresher & Separator. 


Best Suit Your Needs 


22x28 inches to 34x46 inches Mounted on Two or 
Four Wheels. 


Write for Prices. 
The Cardwell Machine Co. 
Richmond, Va. 




















selected from herds under Government supervision. 
Fresh and Springers 
bred, from dams of records 
Bulls with good backing 
prices to suit the buyers 


Wait for this sale if 


CONFEDERATE REUNION WEEK 
GEO. W. BAXTER, Auctioneer, 


WALLACE C. SAUNDERS, Sales Manager, 





[PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


GREAT SALE OF THE SOUTH 


Holstein Friesian Breeders’ Consignment Sale 
Richmond, Va., June 22, 1922 
Smyth Brothers’ Sales Pavilion, West Broad Street 
70 HEAD— 40 COWS—10 BULLS—20 HEIFERS —70 HEAD 


PUREBRED HOLSTEIN CATTLE with Registered 
great many with butter fat records. 
Few Bulls ready for service. Also some 
you are going to be in the market for good 


SALE COMMENCING AT 10:30 A.M 
SPECIAI 


Any Information or Catalog 
0 West Leigh Street, 


Sale will consist of Seventy 


retest, All animals 
Head. Cows Milking, 
Also a fancy lot of Heifers, bred and not 
exceptionally well bred Young 
animals at 


papers to you. Sixty-day 


RAIN OR SHINE 
RATES ON ALL RAILROADS 
S. T. WOOD, Pedigree Man. 


Write 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 








BERKSHIRES AND O. L Cc 


PINEHURST FARM 


LEONARD TUFTS - OWNER 
BERKSHIRES - AYRSHIRES 


BERKSHIRES—BRED GILTS 


We have ready for immediate shipment an. exceptional 
lot of well bred and well grown GILTS bred for fall 
litters. Prices are very reasonable. Write you wants. 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA. 


A Dollar Down and 
the Pig Is Your’n 
PUREBRED REG. BERKSHIRES 
Write for our plan, 
Oconeechee Farm, Durham, N.C. 
‘Pa 




















0. I. C.'s-—— PIGS, BOARS, GILTS 
Purebred Pigs of the highest breeding, 


0. I. C.’s 
ready for ship 








HOLSTEINS AND JERSEYS 





ment menths old, at $12 each; ‘tan pair; no akin 
pedigreed Service Boars and Gilts Also good Pigs 
for, killers, $7 to $8 each. 

Ww. |. OWEN, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. | 


____ PUROC-JERSEYS 


r —s 


NANTAHALA FARMS 


GEORGE M. BROWN, Owner. 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 


DUROC HOGS Si2£.>, auatity— 


BREEDING 
All Animals have been given the Double 
Treatment to Immune Against Cholera. 
Home of WILLETTA’S WOOGDLAWN KING 
(Little Daddy), 1921 International Grand 
Champion Boar, and his big brother 
BADOY LONG LEGS, Grand Champion Boar, 
921, Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., and 
a State Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
THESE GREAT BOA “a are the result of 
mating descenda e two oldest lines 
of the breed, the COL ONI LS and the PRO- 
TECTIONS 


Join the Daddy Family. 
AT REASONABLE PRICES we offer for sale 








GILTS, sired by Jacks« . ‘s Orion King, Qual- 
ity Orion King. Jr. (Bx and Scissors; and 
also TRIED SOWS. bre a to our Herd Boars. 
Special Rates io Pig Clubs 
Also SERVICE BOARS and PIGS. 
It will prove profitable for you to eross the 


progeny of these boars on your herd. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write er information. 
NANTAHALA FARMS, DORCHESTER, GA. 
Sra 


for prices and oth 




















{KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History”’ 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS dominates, 
Large number | yearly records, Ormsby cross now 
being introduced 

BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. 

HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED, 

| 98. A. TURNER, Mar., Dept. F, Hollins, betoad? 











{ REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 


Ready for Service 


OUT OF REGISTER OF MERIT COWS. 


SIRED BY brs CLASS IMPORTED BULL 
ACCREDITED HERD. 


FAIR PRICES — TABULATED PEDIGREES. 
BROMPTON FARM, FREDERICKSBURG, VA 























POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Poland-Chinas for Sale 


PIGS by Checkers’ Maid, which is 40 inches high, 78 
inches long from center of eye to root of tail, 9% bone. 








Pigs, 8 weeks old, $15 each, and Pigs from other sows, 
ge J h. 
- JONES, WOODLAWN, VA. 
_SHORTHORNS _ 
SHORTHORNS 
on Grass 


Make Large Gains and Im- 
prove in Quality 
That’s why they’re popular, 
Por SHORTHORN infor- 
mation, address 
The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, 


13 Dexter Park Avoe., 
Chicago, iMtinole. 








For Economical 
Transportation 








The World’s Lowest Priced 


FULLY 
EQUIPPED 


Light Delivery Car 


i ye : 5 ze 


Complete with Body, as illustrated 


The Greatest Dollar Value in the Commercial Car Market. 


Every farm needs this car to carry milk, garden truck, feed and all moderate loads. 
Every country merchant needs it to enlarge his trading territory and give better 


service to customers. 


Costs no more to buy and keep than a team but ‘does the work of two teams 


and saves one driver. 


With two extra seats makes a fine bus or jitney for livery, hotel or school uses. 
Can be had with special panel body at very reasonable cost. 


Chevrolet Invites Comparison Because 
Comparisons Sell Chevrolet 


Consider What Chevrolet Equipment Means: 


Standard Rear Axle Construction. The 
new Superior Chevrolet has the strong, 
quiet, Spiral Bevel Gear Axle that “stands 
the gaff’’ without breaking. 


Standard Transmission—three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse. 


Standard Braking System—foot service 
brake, hand emergency brake. 


Standard Electrical System: Starter, storage 
battery, Remy ignition, electric lights front 
and rear, on battery circuit. 

Standard Cooling System—pump circula- 
tion, large, honey-comb radiator and fan. This 
means a cool, efficient engine, saving gasoline 
and oil and ensuring driving comfort. 


Standard Instrument Board, containing 


speedometer, ammeter, oil pressure gauge, 
lighting and starting switch, and choke pull. 


Standard Type of Carburetor, with ex- 
haust heater—one reason why you get most 
miles per gallon of gasoline with a Chevroiet. 


Powerful, Valve-In-Head Motor. The same 
type as used in successful cars selling at much 
higher prices. 


Demountable Rims—extra rim on side. No 
trouble to change tires on a Chevrolet. 


Full Weather Protection—Waterproof cur- 
tains let down on sides and rear, fully protect- 
ing driver-and load against rain or snow. 
Flexible windows in curtains. 


Many Other Advantages which will be 
noticed on inspection, comparison and demon- 
stration. 


Investigate the Difference Before You Buy 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Low Priced Fully Equipped 
Automobiles 


5,000 Dealers and Service 
Stations Throughout the World 


Applications will be Considered 
from High Grade Dealers in Ter- 
ritories not Adequately Covered 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


\ thousand dollar 
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ABSENCE OF IT 


icd is *the 


ASKED THE WRONG ONE 
pastor who vidowe 
ung lady and 
neregatior 
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WORKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
Movie Usher: “You can’t eat peanuts ig 
here, sir!”’ 
Hiram Dimbley “Yes, I kin, young feller, 
but I could get along a lot better if you'd 
turn on a leetle light,” 


WHAT SCHOOL IS FOR 
Little Emma does not like to go to school, 
A friend of her mother’s recently asked her, 
“Emma, what do you do in school? Do you 
learn to read?” Emma shook her head. “Do 
you learn to write?” Another shake. “Then 
what do you do?” “I wait for it to be out.” 


NO USE 
“Mary,” said the mistress of the house 
sternly, “I saw the milk man kiss you whea 
you took the milk this morning. Hereafter, 
I'll take the milk myself.” 
“Tis no use, mum,” replied the girl, “He 
promised me he'd kiss nobody but me.” 


STINGING 
“T believe’” shouted the very militant gen- 
eral, “in fighting an enemy with his own 
weapons! That’s what I advocate.” 
“Tell me,”’ came a meek voice from the end 
of the hall, “tell me how long do it take 
you to sting a wasp?”—Prairie Farmer. 


WASTING ENERGY 
Herbert had spent the first four years of 
his life in an apartment house where pets 
were unknown, but he had had experience 
with motor cars So when he was visiting 
his aunt, and found the family cat dozing 
comfortably in the sunny window and purte 
ng steadily, he cried, excitedly: 
“Auntie, come quick! This cat has gone to 
sleep and left his engine running!” 


NUMBER PLEASE? 

The man who had struck one of those 
tare not-so-over-prohibition parties and didn’t 
want to leave it, had made two unsuccessful 
attempts to get into the telephone booth, the 
third time negotiating it like a ferry going 
into a strange slip. He dropped his nickel in, 

“H'llo, h’tlo, h’llo,” he cried. “Say, gimme 
Line’s Busy, thassa good girl. H'llo, what- 
sat? Line’s busy? Aw right.” 

He staggered out. 

“Lord knows I tried to get her anyway,” 
he murmured.—American Legion Weekly. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
fDEYS JES’ ONE THING | 
WUSSERN DE MAN WHUTS 
ALLUZ “TRYIN® ‘e’ GIT 
ER-HEAD 0’ SOME-BODY, 
EN DA’S SOME Fool 
TRYIN’ T’ GIT EVEN 


WIiD SOME-BoDY mt 
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